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ELIZABETH ZIMMERMANN 


They Come as Strangers 


Into every schoolroom in every community today come boys 


and girls who are strangers, who have new and different values 


and customs. How can we use these rich resources? How can 


we meet these individual differences? 


ANNY was back! He was bigger this 
year, in the fifth grade. Every fall 
about this time Danny returned. He and 
his sister had left with their parents early 
in May to go north and to travel for six 
months with the carnivals—to visit state 
fairs and county fairs and small-town 
summer shows. Danny’s father had charge 
of one of the concessions at the carni- 
‘vals, but when winter came he returned 
with his family to Florida. . . Yes, Danny 
‘was bigger now, but just as shy as ever. 
Yet he seemed glad to be back. He didn't 
have much to say as the other youngsters 
crowded around him. He just smiled at 
them and his big brown eyes looked 
from one to another. The teacher found 
a chance to talk with him that first day. 
“Yeah,” he said, “I’m glad to come back. 
But I’ve missed so much school that I 
still can’t read. Every year when I get 
back here I feel like a stranger.” 


e Outside, the snow was swirling. The 
pale December sun in that Illinois city 
did very little to give a look of warmth to 
the scene, for its appearances were spas- 
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modic and the rapidly-moving clouds 
threatened to hide it completely. Inside, 
the school was warm and it felt good. 
But there were so many people! So many 
rooms seemed to open off the hallway! 
And, strangest of all, there were white 
children and Negro children all together, 
talking to each other as they put on their 
mittens to go out at recess. Alexander felt 
very strange in his best clothes, even 
though they weren't very warm and he 
didn't see anyone else in a Sunday suit 
like that. What would these other kids 
think of him? The principal was really 
nice, though. . . His mother answered 
most of the questions for him, but finally 
the principal looked right at him and 
said, “Alexander, do you like to go to 
school?” “Yes, Ma’am,” was all he could 
say. How could he tell her that he didn't 
rightly know if he liked this kind of 
school? How could he say that he didn't 
really go to school much in Mississippi 
this year, it was so far from where they 
lived and there was always work to do 
around the place, or some days he had to 
help his Mamma catch fish so they'd 
have something to eat? And how could 
he tell her that the readin’ books were 
pretty hard, so he didn’t do much in 
school anyway, except when they had 
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‘rithmetic? Maybe some time he could 
tell her if she ever asked him again. Be- 
sides, it was hard to say much to a white 
person, though his Mamma had taught 
him always to say, “Yes, Ma’am,” and do 
what he was told. Alexander glanced 
out the window. The kids were playing 
in that queer snow, and it looked like 
fun. But he could never do that in his 
best clothes, and he didn’t have any other 
clothes that were warm, either. Maybe 
his Auntie at the place they were living 
could find him a coat and some mittens. 
Or maybe when his Mamma started 
working at the factory she would have 
enough money to buy him some. 

e Mickey was having a bad day! Miss 
Temple's patience was about at an end. 
Yesterday, his first day in this school, had 
been fine, but today was impossible! In- 
terruptions all through sharing period, 
defiance of every routine rule, three fights 
in ten minutes during recess, and every 
other possible means of gaining atten- 
tion! Everyone in the third grade knew 
by now that Mickey's father was a Navy 
flier, that Mickey had been in six schools 
already (in less than three years), and 
that this was “just a dumb old school” 
compared to some of the others he had 
attended! His transfer indicated that 
Mickey was a child of better-than-aver- 
age ability and achievement in school, 
and Miss Temple had welcomed him as a 
real asset to her group—yesterday. But 
today, Mickey was definitely in com- 
mand of the third grade, gaining their 
attention, proving his strength, and 
painting a picture of the glamorous life 
of a Navy child! Miss Temple wondered 
why he didn’t get enough satisfaction out 
of using his abilities “the right way.” 
How could she win him, help him find a 
friend, and show him the satisfactions of 
acceptable accomplishment in school? It 
was a real challenge, she knew. 
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e Jean’s usual hearty appetite was lack- 
ing that day. Strange, too, that she didn't 
like fish, for most of these children 
claimed it was one of their favorite foods. 
The vegetable that day was cabbage, 
and Jean asked to have it taken off her 
plate. Mr. Elmore, junior high counselor, 
stood by, watched, and wondered. Jean’s 
family, he knew, were agricultural mi- 
grants who had come to this area just 
two weeks ago to work in the cabbage 
fields. .. A home visit helped answer Mr. 
Elmore’s questions. The family lived in a 
dilapidated trailer. They drank water 
from the canal. They had moved to this 
community from another town nearby, 
where the whole family had helped in 
harvesting tomatoes for just a few weeks. 
Now, they had planned to work in the 
cabbage fields, but the freeze made it 
impossible for them to earn any money. 
So they were living on cabbage, grape- 
fruit which was given to them, and fish 


which they caught mostly at night. School 
lunch was the only decent meal Jean had 
each day—except when it included fish 


and cabbage! 

e Nancy had just finished college, and 
this was her first teaching job! The first 
month was going well, and her principal 
had commended her on many things. 
The rest of the faculty was so nice, too, 
and around school and in teachers meet- 
ings everyone was cordial and pleasant. 
There were two other new teachers on 
the faculty, and already the three of 
them had begun to feel very much at 
home in Central Elementary School. But, 
still—it was lonesome. The other two 
new teachers were married, so they had 
someone to go home to at the end of the 
day. Nancy had a nice little apartment— 
that was a good thing about this town, 
there were apartments available and you 
werent expected to live in a room in 
somebody's house—but it was lonesome. 
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Everyone else seemed to belong to a 
closed little social group. The teachers 
talked about things they did together in 
the evenings or on weekends, but it 
seemed to be just those who lived to- 
gether or those who knew other people 
in the town with whom they could share 
their social activities. It’s so different, 
Nancy thought, from the way we 
imagined it would be! Last year there 
had been a group of four of them who 
did so many things together on campus 
and off campus, and of course there had 
been George, too. Now he was away on 
Army duty, like Bill and Jimmy. How do 
I go about making a life for myself out- 
side of school, thought Nancy, all by 
myself? 

e “Dear Mother and Daddy,” the note 
said, “Please come to the second grade 
party on Wednesday at 2 oclock at 
school. We will read to you from our new 
books. Love, Linda.” Linda had written 
the note herself, in her best writing. Of 
course, her Grandma didn’t call it writ- 
ing, she said it was just printing, and why 
didn't they teach the kids to write in this 
school? Grandpa wasn’t around very 
much, even at night, but when he did 
have time to talk to Linda, he always 
wanted to know what she was learning. 
Once she tried to tell him about going to 
the farm and making butter in school, 
but she wasn't going to tell him things 
like that again; all he said was, “What's 
the matter with that school? Just a lot of 
play stuff. And where’s your homework? 
You must be pretty dumb if they don't 
give you times-tables to learn and read- 
ing to do at home.” Linda looked at the 
note once more on the way home. Oh, 
well, guess she'd better just lose it. They 
wouldn't like it, anyway. Besides, she 
didn’t have any mother and daddy, but 
\liss Gale didn’t seem to remember that. 
Once Linda decided to write “Linda 
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Letton” on her papers, since Letton was 
her Grandpa's name; but the teacher just 
got upset and said her name was Linda 
Simons and that’s what she should write. 
She loved Grandma and Grandpa, but 
sometimes it was hard, knowing you 
were supposed to have a Mother and 
Daddy to write notes to, and to tell about 
in sharing, and to be like the children in 
the reading books. 

e Bill was a new student, a junior in a 
suburban high school. The counselor had 
sent for his parents, and they had been 
most cooperative about coming to school. 
But now their woes began to pour out: 
“We don't know why he acts like this, 
but this school is so different. So is the 
whole town. You say these friends of his 
are the kind that get into trouble, with 
their leather jackets and their hot rods. 
Maybe so, but we don’t understand what 
kind of trouble. Sure, I know they drink 
beer. We serve it at our house. We be- 
lieve in opening our house to the young 
kids, so they won't get into trouble on 
the streets. But last week the police chief 
came to the house and said we were a 
bad influence on the young people of the 
community, said he’d had lots of com- 
plaints from parents. Why? That's what 
we don’t understand. . . We've always 
lived in the city, in an apartment. We've 
always been good people, hardworking 
and honest. We love our kids, get ‘em 
everything they want, like television and 
nice clothes. Nobody ever bothered us in 
the city. We had our own friends, like us, 
and we had good times. But out here in 
the suburbs it’s different, real different. . . 
We thought we'd like to own a little 
piece of land, have our own home, where 
the kids could bring their friends and 
where we could have our friends the way 
we wanted and mind our own business. 
But why are people so darned anxious to 
butt into our affairs? What’s wrong with 
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drinking beer and having the kids come 
over to our house? Sure, they all got hot- 
rod cars. Bill earned money to get one 
for himself. Sure, they all park in front 
of our house, and on weekends it’s mid- 
night or later when they go home. But 
we're with the kids, we're not lettin’ em 
run wild on the streets late at night. . 
Maybe we should've stayed in the city, 
where people were either friendly or else 
they let you alone.” 


Strangers Can Be Resources 


They come as strangers. . . Into every 
schoolroom in the country today, into 
every community and every state, into 
rural areas and into cities they come. 
These are real people, Danny and Nancy 
and Bill and the rest. They are the people 
we live with and work with and play 
with. Theye are hundreds of them. They 
are the individual differences we have al- 
ways heard about in the form of real 
people. 

How long has it been since you came 
as a stranger, too? How does it feel? 
What makes for strangeness and how do 
we handle it, both within ourselves and 
in those with whom we deal? It is our 
hope that this issue of the journal will 
stimulate thinking about such questions 
as these. They come as strangers. . . 
What does it mean for us in education? 

1. We must recognize these “strangers” 
and try to feel with them. (Empathy, 
sympathy, understanding, identification, 
respect, acceptance are big words!) 

2. We must do some pretty straight 
thinking about values, our own personal 
values and social-class values and com- 
munity values. (Can we have the courage 
to re-examine our own ways of thinking 
about what is important both in educa- 
tion and in people?) 

3. We must find ways of using these 
“strangers” as resources in our commun- 
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some of the greatest opportunities for life 
enrichment by under-rating differences?) 

4, We must bring our knowledge of 
social class right into our own teaching 
and learning situations, and we must 
continue to carry on studies of what social 
class differences and values mean in the 
lives of people, and in the education 
which we foster. 

5. We must look again and again at 
how people learn—not just skills and 
knowledge, but attitudes and values and 
ways of living. We must remember that 
learning is at least threefold, thinking 
and doing and feeling, wherever we are 
and whoever we are, regardless of age or 
class or geographic location. What we 
know must be reflected in what we do. 

6. We must use all the creativeness we 
can muster in recognizing and meeting 
particular needs of individuals, enthusi- 
astically attempting ways of working and 
living that we have never tried before, 
if we are to reach those who come as 
strangers. 


7. Finally, we must teach them, and 
meet them, with our hearts. Particularly 
in our classrooms must we open our 
hearts to all children and young people, 
giving of ourselves not the gifts that can 
be seen but the gifts that can only be 
felt. We must teach them with our hearts 
so these “strangers” can know that here, 
too, even in this strangeness, there is 
love-and-warmth which is everywhere 
the same. Teaching with our hearts 
should help each child to know that he 
has his own importance in the world, 
that he is somebody worth while. Then 
he can conquer the feeling of being a 
stranger, for when he has a sense of per- 
sonal worth he begins also to feel at 
home, wherever he is. 


Thev come as strangers. . . . 
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PAUL E. BLACKWOOD 


Migrants in Our Schools 


What are the facts concerning today’s mobile population of 


workers, professional and service personnel? What do these 


statistics suggest for meeting the school needs of children of 


these migratory families? 


AVE YOU moved recently? This year? 
Last year? Within the past five 
years? If the answer is yes, then you 
know something of the problem involved 
in changing homes, going from one school 
area to another, and in getting satisfac- 
torily established in a new environment. 
If you had children in your household 
when you moved, there were additional 
complications for you and for them. And 
perchance for the school! 

If you moved, you were one of the 
“one out of five” who move each year. 
According to the 1955 population survey, 
over 31,000,000 people in the United 
States moved during the year.' This was 
nearly one-fifth of the 158,600,000 per- 
sons in our country at that time. The 
study showed further that over 21,000,000 
persons moved within their respective 
counties, and 10,400,000 moved into dif- 
ferent counties. Of those who moved into 
different counties, about 5,500,000 moved 
within the same state, and nearly 5,000,- 
000 moved to a different state. Further- 
more, over a 15 month period at least 
1,000,000 persons made two moves and 
another quarter of a million made three 
or more moves. 


‘U. S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Ab- 
stracts of the United States: 1956. (Seventy- 
seventh edition.) Washington, D. C., 1956, p. 40 
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Thus it is clear that the population of 
the United States is mobile. Not only 
single individuals, but also thousands of 
families move from place to place each 
year. These families include millions of 
school age children. Among the 10,400,- 
000 persons who move to different coun- 
ties, there are approximately 1,329,000 
children from 1-4 years of age. There are 
1,600,000 from 5-13 years of age, and an- 
other 500,000 between 14-17 years of age. 
From these figures it can be seen at once 
that the schools of the nation are greatly 
involved in the give-and-take of popu- 
lation. 


Who Are the People Who Move? 


The public schools have long expressed 
concern about the educational problems 
of the children of migratory farm lab- 
orers, but these individuals form only a 
part of the total picture. Among those 
who move most frequently today are 
farm managers, engineers, and military 
personnel. While there are slight differ- 
ences, there is no one race, sex, or occu- 
pational group which predominates 
among those who move. Mobility studies 
dispel the assumption that movers are 
limited to economically poor groups. 
Actually the professional and skilled 


working groups combined are shown to 
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be most mobile among the occupational 
groups. 

This generalization is supported by an 
analysis? based on 1950 census findings. 
The figures show that the mobility rate 
among various occupational groups was 
much the same. For example, about 1 out 
of 5 managers, officials, and proprietors 
moved each year. The rate among non- 
farm laborers was 1 out of 4; among farm 
owners and professional people it was 
also about 1 out of 4. On April 1, 1954, 
there were nearly 1 million (927,000) per- 
sons abroad on various government and 
non-government assignments. Among this 
group are many military personnel. Thus 
we see that millions of people move each 
year and that all occupational groups are 
indeed involved in moving. A recogni- 
tion of this phenomenon in American life 
must become a part of the thinking of 
those who plan for the general welfare 
of our people. 


Schools and the Mobile Population 

As they move from place to place, the 
children in all these groups encounter 
problems related to going to school, and 
the schools, too, have problems. Does the 
pupil have a transfer record? In what 
grade should he be placed? Is there space 
for him in the already crowded school? 
Are there materials for him? Does he 
speak English? Has he attended school 


* As reported by Business Week, September 
13, 1952, p. 51, mobility rate among different 
occupational groups at that time was as follows: 
Among managers, preprietors, and officials 18 
per cent; among non-farm laborers 25 per cent; 
among farm laborers 26 per cent; among pro- 
fessional people 23 per cent; and among farmers 
24 per cent. 
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regularly in the past? What curriculum 
is suitable? 

On the positive side, what can children 
who have moved contribute to the total 
school program? How can children who 
move serve, along with their parents, as 
ambassadors of good will, from commun- 
ity to community, from state to state? 

Whatever the question, or the problem, 
the situation is magnified with respect to 
one group of children—namely, the chil- 
dren of agricultural migrant workers. 

The parents in industrial, professional, 
and military occupations, for example. 
expect their children to go to school. It 
does not occur to them to keep their 
children out of school. Not so with many 
migrant agricultural families. The tradi- 
tion of going to school is not strong 
among them, nor is the expectation strong 
in many communities that these children 
should go to school. Thus school attend- 
ance is a major problem associated with 
agricultural migrant children, but there 
are other problems also. 

First, who are the agricultural mi- 
grants? They are the men, women and 
children who move from place to place 
to help harvest crops. They move north- 
ward in the spring and summer and 
southward in the summer and fall. They 
are individuals. They are families. Some 
move within states, some move between 
states. There are approximately 34 mil- 
lion persons on the move. Of these, 
500,000 are workers, men, women and 
children, for the most part over 14. One- 
fourth million are younger children and 
adults who do not work.* 

There are four major routes or streams 
of movement—The Atlantic Coast stream, 
the Mississippi Valley stream, the Rocky 
Mountain stream, and the Pacific Coast 

* These figures are from the President’s Com- 
mittee on Migratory Labor based on estimates 


made by the Department of Agriculture and the 
Department of Labor. 
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stream. The Atlantic Coast stream origi- 
nates in Florida and includes the eastern 
states as far north as New York. The Mis- 
sissippi Valley stream originates in Texas 
northward _ into 
Indiana, Michigan and Ohio on the East, 


and_ branches Llinois, 
and Missouri, lowa, Minnesota and Wis- 
consin on the west. The Rocky Mountain 
stream originates in Texas and “flows” 
northward to Colorado, Wyoming and 
Montana. The West Coast stream like- 
wise originates in Texas, from which 
workers move through New Mexico, Ari- 
zona and into California, then northward 
to Oregon and Washington. 

Innumerable variations occur in these 
routes, including east-west migration be- 
tween the streams. Almost every state to 
some extent makes use of migratory agri- 
cultural labor. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF MIGRANT FARM WORKERS, 1955 (DOMESTIC) 
(IN THOUSANDS) 


This map shows employment in the peak month 
. for each State, Peak periods are not the same 
Includes interstate, intrastate 
» and Puerto Rican workers, 










U, S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Burecy of Employment Security 
Office of Program Review and Analysie 


Several studies have shown that the 
average years of schooling of migrants is 
low. A study* of a group of hundreds of 
Negroes in the Atlantic Coast stream 
showed the median years of school com- 
pleted were 4.8 vears. “The range in edu- 
cation attainment was very great. Four- 
teen per cent had not gone past the 
second grade; approximately a third had 
left school after the third or fourth grade, 
and another third after the fifth, sixth or 
seventh grades. Almost 20 per cent had 
completed grade school and 11 per cent 
had gone on to high school. Those who 
went to high school usually dropped out 
during the first year.” 


*“Migratory Farm Workers in the Atlantic 
Coast Stream,” Circular No. 966, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, p. 14. Washington, D. C., 
January 1955. 
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Not only is the total schooling of agri- 
cultural migrants low, but children in 
school are greatly retarded. A study by 
Greene® of 1,709 migrant children, ages 
6-18, gives evidence on this point. A child 
is considered retarded if the number of 
years enrolled in school is greater than 
the grade last attended. By this definition, 
the 25 per cent in school for the first time 
in the first grade could not be considered 
retarded. “In the second year of school, 
over one-third of the children are held 
back in the first grade. Thereafter, the 
percentage of retarded children mounts 
steadily in each bracket up to 75 per cent 
retardation among those 9-years in 
school... . / After the fourth year of school 
more than one half of the children are 
retarded two to five or more years.” 

In spite of all the difficulties in moving 
from school to school, a small percentage 
of these children were advanced. 

The fact of educational retardation 
among migrant children and adults is re- 
lated to a pattern of living and working 
which makes school attendance difficult. 
Thus one could begin to analyze the 
problem by asking, “How can _ better 
school attendance be encouraged?” Or 
one could approach the analysis through 
any one of a dozen other significant ques- 
tions: What is the economic necessity 
that causes families to migrate with the 
crops? Why do many migrant families 
look upon their children as economic 
assets responsible for working in the 
fields? Why do many communities that 
depend on migrants for their economic 
security look upon these citizens as “not 
a part of the community?” Why is it diffi- 
cult for migrants to achieve and maintain 
optimum health? 

* Greene, Shirley E. The Education of Migrant 
Children, National Council of Agricultural Life 
and Labor. Published by: The Department of 


Rural Education, N.E.A. Washington, D. C., 
p. 76. 
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The various strands in this economic- 
sociological-educational situation are so 
interwoven that an examination of one 
strand leads inevitably to a look at other 
strands. The significance of these various 
strands can be appreciated if we look 
even briefly at the story of the Bendez 
family — Father Louis, Mother Maria, 
Jose 9, Gloria 8, Emilia 5, and Marcus 2. 

It is late April and word has just 
reached them that Mr. Brown is getting 
a crew together to pick strawberries in 
another state. Work is slack so they de- 
cide to go along, as all but a few dollars 
of their money is gone. Last year, the 
whole family had earned only $1,376. 
Perhaps this year would be better. The 
perennial hope! Jose and Gloria had been 
in school just a couple of months and a 
move now would take them out nearly 
two months before the end of the term. 
Early morning saw them loaded into a 
covered truck with three other families. 
No chance to tell the teacher they were 
leaving. No chance to pick up a record 
of their school work. No chance to say 
goodbye to the few friends they had 
made. Of course, some of their classmates 
were going north, but probably not to 
the same labor camps. After two days 
and nights of almost continuous driving, 
they arrived at a labor camp. They were 
assigned a cabin—one room for six. They 
were lucky to arrive early in the season. 
Some of the other cabins were very bad 
—much smaller, older, and _ without 
windows. 

By now a week and a half had passed 
since Jose and Gloria left school, and in 
their new community only three weeks of 
school remained. They wanted to go to 
school, but Mrs. Bendez thought their 
clothes were too badly worn. With three 
or four days of work, they might buy 
some new clothes. But unfortunately, the 
rains had kept evervone out of the fields 
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and the meagre savings they had brought 
with them were nearly gone. Hardly 
enough for food. 

Someone from the school visited the 
camp one day and invited Gloria and 
Jose to come the next day and told them 
where the school bus stopped. In the 
meantime, Mrs. Bendez and Gloria had 
washed and ironed some clothes left at 
the camp by a local church. So Gloria 
and Jose were to go to school—if only 
for three weeks. 

The day was bright and both Mr. and 
Mrs. Bendez set out for the fields, leav- 
ing Emilia and Marcus at home. When it 
was time to go to school, Gloria and Jose 
were supposed to leave the little ones 
with an older girl in the next cabin, but 
this girl was sick, so Gloria stayed home. 

Jose went to school. The children were 
friendly and the teacher smiled at him, 
yet he did not feel comfortable because 
he understood very little English. He de- 
cided to let Gloria go the next day—she 
knew more English words. But Mrs. 
Bendez thought the small children would 
be better off with Gloria—and Jose bet- 
ter off in school. So he went again—and 
for several days. He began to like it. 

Then one morning his father an- 
nounced the crew was moving into the 
next county. That was that. No more 
school—for in the next county only one 
more week of school remained. Well, Mrs. 
Bendez thought, next year will be better! 

And next year is better for many agri- 
cultural migrant children in many places 
throughout the United States. 

Fresno County, California, is such a 
place. A few years ago under the leader- 
ship of the health division of the Fresno 
County Coordinating Council, a small 
committee, later called the Rural Health 
and Education Committee, was formed 
to carry out a health and welfare project 
for many migrant families. Among the 
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first objectives of this committee were 
clinics to provide public health services 
and medical care for both children and 
adults and day-care centers for children 
of working mothers. The Rosenberg 
Foundation gave financial support to 
these efforts. 

A project known as the Educational 
Program for Migrant Children was organ- 
ized. In this project, the schools have 
worked hard to develop ways of improv- 
ing school attendance, getting children 
started in school, teaching the learning 
skills, teaching a second language (most 
of the children speak Spanish and must 
learn English), and in many ways giving 
children the background necessary to 
make continued schooling a pleasure for 
them. Teaching Children Who Move with 
the Crops® was prepared in Fresno 
County to help teachers do a good job in 
working with migrant children. 

In the fall of 1954, a pilot project was 
launched in Northampton County, Vir- 
ginia, and in Palm Beach County, Florida. 
The project is now in its third year under 
the sponsorship of the National Council 
on Agricultural Life and Labor. 

No account of the education and wel- 
fare of agricultural migrants would be 
complete without special mention of the 
work of the Division of Home Missions, 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ. Its Ministry to Migrants over the 
years has done perhaps more than any 
other private agency to “awaken the com- 
munity to the opportunity and obligation 
of sharing with migrants the warmth 
and protective benefits of community 
life.” Through the efforts of the Ministry 
to Migrants, many day-care centers and 
summer schools for migrant children have 
been organized. In addition, the Ministry 


* Teaching Children Who Move with the 
Crops. Report and Recommendation of the Fresno 
County Project, Fresno, California, September 
1955. County Superintendent of Schools 
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to Migrants has provided educational, 
recreational and religious opportunities 
for migrant families. 

Many other organized groups have a 
genuine concern for improving the wel- 
fare of the migrants. Among these are the 
Boy Scouts of America, the Girl Scouts 
of America, the National 4-H Clubs, the 
American Association of University 
Women, the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee. The national offices of each of 
these organizations can supply further 
information about their respective pro- 
grams. 


State and Federal Committees 


Interest in the welfare of agricultural 
migrants has waxed and waned over the 
years. In many respects, as judged by the 
growing number of state committees, the 
interest is at an all time high. For there 
are now active, official state committees 
in at least 13 states: Arizona, Florida, 
Idaho, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin and South 
Carolina. There are innumerable volun- 
tary, unofficial and official local and 
county committees throughout the nation. 
Almost all of these have educators serv- 
ing as committee members. Is there a 
problem and is there a committee in 
your community? 

At the Federal level, there is the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Migratory Labor. 
It was organized in 1954 to coordinate 
the activities of the various departments 
in their work related to migratory labor. 
This committee has made studies and 
issued publications dealing with trans- 
portation, housing, safety and taxation 
problems of farm employees. Through 
periodic meetings of the President's Com- 
mittee on Migratory Labor, it has been 
possible for all concerned government 
agencies and departments to be familiar 
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with the programs of other departments 
and to work cooperatively on several of 
the problems of mutual concern. 

The U. S. Office of Education, in coop- 
eration with a committee of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and the President's Committee is carry- 
ing on a number of activities designed to 
stimulate increased attention throughout 
the nation to the educational problems of 
migrant children. At least 40 of the state 
departments of education have desig- 
nated a person to take leadership on this 
problem in the state and to work with 
educational leaders in other states on 
common and continuing school problems 
encountered by children on the move. 

Thus at local, state and national levels, 
there is genuine interest in helping our 
agricultural migrant citizens achieve a 
fuller and richer life. 


Two Special Problems 


The phenomenon of mobility of our 
population, including school-age chil- 
dren, highlights two major questions re- 
garding public education in the United 
States. The first concerns the curriculum. 
What curriculum adaptations are needed 
to assure continuous school progress for 
all pupils? Can children who move be 
sure they are not in some instances going 
to “miss” some important part of their 
schooling, or to “repeat” in other in- 
stances? Some educators, and many lay- 
men have proposed the development of 
a “standardized” curriculum grade by 
grade. Others urge that the curriculum 
needs of mobile children may be met by 
teachers, giving sensible attention to the 
individual differences or needs of all chil- 
dren in the class, including the newcom- 
ers. They say that the range of difference 
in need and ability introduced into a class 
by mobile children is usually no greater 
than that already existing in a typical 
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classroom. The curriculum problem is 
one to which curriculum specialists must 
give further attention. 

The other question concerns financial 
support of the public schools. Obviously, 
the right to move about in order to find 
a better job or to do one’s present job 
in another place, or to find a pleasant 
environment is a generally accepted part 
of American citizenship. And it is clear 


that people do move. Children who are 
educated in one state become residents 
of other states. Thus the question is how 
best to finance the schools to provide 
maximum educational opportunity for all 
children. Some argue the need for Fed- 
eral assistance on the basis of the evi- 
dence of mobility. In answering the ques- 
tion of financing the schools the factor of 
mobility must certainly be considered. 


MILDRED M. HOYT 


Newcomers as Resources 


A teacher’s first concern is with the feelings of the newcomers. 


He then is eager to turn their knowledge of other places and 


their fresh point of view to good account academically. 


INE-YEAR-OLD Helga skipped a 

little and then ran a little to keep 
pace with the rapid stride of Miss Purly, 
the school principal, as they covered the 
long hall to Helga’s “new room.” Helga 
was breathing hard and had a very 
strange feeling in her tummy as they 
came to the right door. The principal 
beckoned to the teacher as she steered 
Helga into a room full of boys and girls 
—thirty-two pairs of eyes all on Helga! 
After a hasty, whispered conference with 
Miss Kent, the teacher, Miss Purly de- 
parted. Miss Kent pointed out a distant 
desk and said, “Helga, you may sit back 
there for now. I'll take care of you when 
we have finished our spelling lesson.” 
Helga made her way clumsily up an end- 
less aisle and shriveled down into the 
seat indicated for her. Tears hovered 
threateningly back of her lids. She felt 
very small and very much alone. 
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Helga was alone, of course, because 
she was so entirely outside the group situ- 
ation. The efficient teacher went on pro- 
nouncing words. The inquisitive children 
cast furtive glances at Helga while they 
wrote. No one was really unkind, but 
neither had a single person in this whole 
big school said a real word of welcome 
or given so much as a reassuring pat on 
the shoulder. Finally, to be sure, Helga 
would be drawn into the group because 
she was a charge and a responsibility. 
Finally,- the teacher and the children 
would discover that this unprepossessing 
girl spoke both French and German pass- 
ably, drew very good maps, and played 
the flute with mounting skill. But it is 
doubtful if this child herself would ever 
forget how clumsy, how unworthy, how 
unattractive, how unneeded she felt on 
that memorable first day in Miss Kent's 


fifth grade. 
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It has been every teacher’s problem or 
privilege to find a place for a newcomer 
in his classroom at one time or another. 
Many teachers, in fact, go through the 
procedure regularly, especially if their 
school is near an Army base or in an area 
inviting to migrant workers. To some 
teachers a new arrival is an added burden 
to an already overcrowded program. But 
to others a newcomer is a real challenge. 
Rather than accepting the child as merely 
another personality to be plied with learn- 
ing, creative teachers find ways to make 
use of the child’s uniqueness as a valu- 
able teaching resource. 

A newcomer, burdened with misgiv- 
ings about his new status, is not an im- 
mediately promising contributor. He 
needs reassurance desperately. Often wel- 
coming him becomes merely ritualistic. 
The teacher sets the stage, the children 
mutter the proper incantations of wel- 
come in high-pitched, sing-song voices 
and then settle back into their comfort- 
able pattern—one in which the faint- 
hearted new arrival does not yet fit. Al- 
though any welcome is momentarily 
heartening, it serves to establish that 
important feeling of belongingness only 
if it is followed up with tangible evi- 
dence that the child is really a desirable 
addition to the group. When released 
from fear and concern over his status with 
his peers, a child can give freely of him- 
self. And often he has great gifts for his 
group. 


Becoming a Group Member 
In our schools today good teachers are 
going far beyond academic learnings in 
their zeal to help children with the press- 
ing problems of social orientation. Their 


MILDRED M. HOYT is assistant pro- 
fessor of education, University of Den- 
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concern is that children come to under- 
stand the feelings of others, that they 
gradually learn to accept responsibility 
for others, that they practice common 
courtesy and consideration, that they de- 
velop appreciation for differences in 
others, and that they show willingness to 
learn from their peers. Teachers con- 
cerned with social values are always 
looking for the kind of firsthand experi- 
ences which will give them a chance to 
inculcate these vital learnings. Newcom- 
ers provide the ideal opportunity. 

Every new child in a class effects great 
changes in the existing pattern. Thus his 
presence, from the moment of arrival, 
sets in motion a chain of readjustments. 
Gradually, perhaps, but steadily and in- 
evitably, he becomes an integral part of 
the group. Perhaps he will change the 
character of a clique or become a part of 
a new twosome or threesome. The re- 
alignments called for require expert 
guidance on the part of the teacher. He 
has a job to do and must do it unobtru- 
sively. The noisy, heavy-handed, over- 
hearty approach may only serve to make 
the newcomer feel that his own worth 
had to be bolstered by teacher influence. 
How much better for him to feel that he 
has won his way with his peers because 
he is pretty special himself. The sensitive 
teacher quietly pulls the right strings, 
and, in so doing, develops a “resource” 
rather than a “responsibility.” 

Transient children in all parts of the 
United States become regular resource 
persons not only for the teaching of social 
values but also for “sparking” interest in 
new ideas and new places. Sometimes 
they are the children of Army personnel 
obliged to keep moving to new installa- 
tions. Often they are the children of 
migrant workers whose sustenance de- 
pends on finding jobs in new industrial 
plants or “following the crops.” Teachers 
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have sometimes felt imposed upon by the 
necessary disruption created by these 
frequent new arrivals. They say, “What 
can we do for them? They may soon be 
leaving again.” 


Achieving Acceptance 


Teachers can, first of all, create a 
climate conducive to maximum accept- 
ance of, and maximum participation by, 
such children. Boys and girls who do not 
have a stable home environment often 
need more certainty of acceptance and 
more continuous evidence of their own 
personal worth than do other children. 
Their feeling of acceptance is not gen- 
erated by kindness and tolerance alone, 
but grows from the certainty that they 
can make a worthwhile contribution to 
their new classmates. The wise teacher 
studies their records from previous 
schools, visits their parents, observes their 
behavior patterns, takes note of special 
interests, and searches for the skills that 
may bring them special attention from 
their peers. 

How does a child achieve acceptance 
and become a “resource” in the class- 
room? Let us look at Jim who has just 
arrived from a distant state. He is a timid, 
small boy who has little to share orally 
with the gabby fifth graders in Miss 
Dole’s room. But Miss Dole knows that 
Jim’s dad is a colorful character who has 
come to town to supervise the new dam. 
Jim’s dad is invited to school to tell the 
children about the dam, and Jim has a 
chance to bask in the reflected glory of 
such a special parent. With new courage, 
Jim can help arrange the field trip to the 
dam, and can answer many of the ques- 
tions children ask about such an exciting 
project. 

Eleven-year-old Pierre has difficulty 
expressing himself in English. Pierre’s 
mother, a war bride who has finally been 
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able to bring her son to join his father in 
America, speaks French fluently. The 
teacher wisely invites her to school as a 
resource person, and soon she is teach- 
ing all the children French phrases on 
Friday afternoons. Pierre’s adeptness at 
French gives him a chance at uniqueness 
as he impresses his own skills upon the 
group. 

Seven-year-old David comes to a rural 
community after spending all his life in 
New York City where he never lived in 
an apartment below the eighth story. He 
has many things to tell and pictures to 
draw about life in a great city, and the 
children love to hear about ways in which 
their town differs from his former home. 
David becomes acceptable and interest- 
ing in his role as “authority” on city life. 

Twelve-year-old Manuel’s father 
“moves with the crops” and Manuel has 
had to help in the great harvests too, for 
there is a large family to feed. Because of 
many moves. Manuel is far behind in his 
studies and feels on the defensive about 
reciting. The teacher wisely promotes the 
unit on Farming to give Manuel his op- 
portunity to be an “expert” on products 
of the soil. 

When Sara Mai comes into the kinder- 
garten at Christmas time, she enjoys the 
distinction of being the only Negro child 
in the group. Happily she is a born actress, 
and her contributions to “show and tell” 
time are dynamic. Her teacher sees how 
she “spices” the period and uses her to 
show. others how to be more “fun to 
listen to.” 

Rod is pretty shy with his new fourth 
grade friends until his teacher discovers 
that he is a great collector. She sees that 
his rocks, his jars of water snakes, and his 

fungus collection appear on classroom 
shelves and tables. They invite curiosity, 
of course, and soon Rod can be counted 
on for special science exhibits. 





A Flexible Program 

Although every good teacher's first 
concern is with the feelings of the new- 
comers, he is eager to turn their knowl- 
edge of other places and their fresh point 
of view to good account academically. 
Manuel's know-how and experience add 
considerable impetus to the Farming 
unit and make the learnings seem vital. 
Pierre’s knowledge of customs and lan- 
gauge in France lends greater reality to 
the unit on People of Other Lands. With 
David's contributions on city life, the 
unit on Communities results in less limited 
understandings. 

All contributions are invaluable, of 
course, but have special merit because of 
the social learnings implicit in them. A 
newcomer not only calls for social re- 
shuffling but is often a good excuse for 
it. Perhaps the teacher sees in the new 
arrival a potential friend for her only 
isolate. Perhaps she sees the newcomer 
as a means of breaking up an uncon- 
structive twosome. He may be just what 
is needed to inspire one of the social 
studies groups that has had no ideas of 
its own. Certainly he can be the inspira- 
tion for more pupil-teacher planning in 


preparation for new arrivals and for 








further pupil evaluation of ways to help 
people live and work together. 

The newcomer is an ideal addition to 
the classroom in which flexibility in plan- 
ning is the keynote. Where a pre-set 
schedule of activities, rigidly maintained, 
is the pattern, a newcomer merely upsets 
the sacred routine. But for the relaxed 
teacher for whom lessons often grow out 
of vital new situations that call for im- 
mediate exploration, a new class member 
is another delightful opportunity for a 
needed change of pace, for greater moti- 
vation for both social and academic 
learnings. 

Because children tend to build walls of 
security around themselves, they are in 
danger of provincialism within any set 
social structure. Unless they are occa- 
sionally called upon to project themselves 
into the feelings of others, to find in their 
hearts acceptance for other children who 
represent a different place, race or cul- 
ture, they may well decide that the small 
world of people they will be called upon 
to deal with is exemplified in their class- 
rooms. When children have the oppor- 
tunity to learn outgoingness at firsthand 
and thus develop concern for and faith in 
others, they have acquired a learning vital 
to adjustment in our dynamic society. 
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BEARNICE SKEEN 


When a Difference 


Is a Difference 


For each child or teacher here described, differences have made 


a difference. Upon such differences we can build a better and 


richer life for all of us. 


E ARE living in an uneasy world. 
This very uneasiness is both cause 
and effect in opening and closing boun- 
daries to men and women seeking fulfill- 
ment of both self and group goals. Indi- 
vidual differences appear to be both 
heightened and leveled as individuals 
and groups move from one geographic 
area to another, from one social sphere to 
another, from one economic position to 
another. We see both threat and accept- 
ance of our beliefs in the worth and 
dignity of each human being. We note 
the displacement of families and groups 
of families due to political, economic and 
social shifts. We read both of progress 
toward and threats to our ideals of world 
peace. Some of these touch us, but 
vaguely. We are more aware of the new, 
if somewhat meager crop of teachers 
joining our ranks, of the sea of children 
entering school, of the children from 
“crop and construction” families drifting 
into and out of our schools and commun- 
ities. We may feel that the whole world 
is moving about like the Ich-a-pods in 
On Beyond Zebra! 
We welcome but may feel threatened 
by the new crop of teachers. We want to 
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accept but we may feel swamped by the 
new children. We recognize the problems 
presented by the itinerant children but 
still may be irritated by them. 

Intellectually we probably accept the 
permanent changeableness of our present 
environment, yet feel disconcerted by 
and fearful of the ever-changing pattern 
of living in today’s world, by the advent 
of new persons and influences into our 
educational system and community, by 
the “different” learner who enrolls in our 
classes, and by the “different” co-worker 
with whom we must eat lunch, share hall 
duty, and plan curriculum development 
programs. 

Ours is indeed an uneasy world in 
which our profession gives each of us a 
strategic position. This profession has an 
important role to play in easing the ten- 
sions which often arise when newcomer 
meets oldcomer. 


Who Is New? 

The newcomer may be James, grade 
two, who has moved 14 times with his 
family in less than two years. Or Nick, 
speaking two languages (neither being 
English), who entered a junior high 
school following a long trip from a dis- 
placed persons’ camp where he was born. 
Perhaps it was Mr. Clark, who moved 
from a teaching position in the public 
school to a position in the local college. 
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Or Mrs. Glen, who returned to a position 
in the college where she had obtained 
her undergraduate degree. 

Mr. Alvin, Miss Burt and Miss Lorne 
are new, too. Mr. Alvin was appointed 
principal of the school in which he had 
taught for five years. Miss Burt remained 
in the same community but was ap- 
pointed principal of a larger elementary 
school. Miss Lorne was selected to be a 
helping teacher. This involved her leav- 
ing her first grade room to move about 
the school district, entering rooms of all 
beginning teachers to give help. 

Floyd, Mr. Bush and Mr. Wesley be- 
came new for different reasons. Floyd en- 
tered grade six in a school five miles 
from his former segregated school. Mr. 
Bush, with a severe physical handicap, 
joined the teaching staff of a regular ele- 
mentary school. Mr. Wesley became the 
first teacher of his race to join the staff 
composed of members of another race. 

Everyone has been new at sometime, 
somewhere. Each of us has been the new 
one in some way. Our newness may have 
come about due to geographic, economic, 
social, political or legal changes. How 
does it feel to be new? 


How Did It Feel? 


How did James feel as he donned his 
coat and sloshed through the rain to his 
fifteenth teacher? How did the teacher 
feel when she discovered her sequence in 
his pedagogical dynasty? 

What were Nick’s feelings as he tried 
to communicate to his fellow students, 
teacher and principal the first day in a 
strange-smelling, complex-appearing pub- 
lic school? What were the feelings of his 
teacher as Nick gestured and jabbered, 
eyes darting from face to face seeking 
understanding? 

What feelings did Mr. Clark and Mrs. 


Glenn have as they carefully groomed 
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themselves for that first college position? 
What feelings did their former instruc- 
tors have seeing their new yet familiar- 
appearing co-workers? 

How did Mr. Alvin and Miss Burt feel 
as they greeted the first teacher, the first 
day on the new job? How did the teacher 
feel as he returned the greeting? 

What feelings were barricaded behind 
Miss Lorne’s reserve as she opened the 
door of the first teacher she was to help. 
What was the sudden rush of feeling of 
the first-year teacher when she saw the 
door open? 

How did Floyd feel as the school bus 
moved past his familiar if not beloved 
school? What were the feelings of the 
teacher as she greeted this young Ameri- 
can citizen but stranger, nevertheless? 

At the first teachers meeting, Mr. Bush 
thrust his crippled body into the circle of 
his new co-workers. What feelings did 
he experience? How were his peers 
affected as they saw a physically handi- 
capped person join their ranks for the 
first time? How did Mr. Wesley feel as 
one hundred or more pairs of blue, 
brown, gray, or hazel eyes gazed at him 
as he was introduced at the first orienta- 
tion meeting? How did these teachers 
feel as they acknowledged the introduc- 
tion? 

Who was the fearful one, the dis- 
tressed, the excited, the accepted, the re- 
jected, the respected, the hated, the 
courageous, the despairing one in each 
of these situations? Whether old or new 
to the situation, the same kind of feeling 
may be engendered in each. Both may be 
fearful or courageous, hateful or loving, 
belittling or respectful. Knowing how the 
other feels is extremely important. 


Knowing How It Feels Is Not Enough 


It is imperative that both old and new- 
comers sense and know as completely as 
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possible each others’ feelings. It is also 
essential to know how to show respect 
for others, to know how to work together 
to make the little world of our profes- 
sional orbit less uneasy. 

It would appear that the greater re- 
sponsibility lies with the oldcomer, for 
he has found, at least in part, his place in 
the scheme of things. The acceptance of 
this responsibility must go beyond a 
vague feeling that the newcomer will 
“work in.” The oldcomer must sincerely 
and earnestly believe that the newcomer 
has a place—a good place—a place be- 
fitting him as a human being. Classifying 
a newcomer as a human being first may 
help to reduce the prejudices we have 
learned. 

The oldcomer may need to be pre- 
pared for the shyness, the braggadocio, 
the restraint, the eagerness, the over- 
cordiality, the wariness or even sullen- 
ness exhibited by the newcomer. The 
newcomer may surprise and please the 
oldcomer with his praise and acceptance 
of the weather, the children, or the in- 
structional materials. On the other hand, 
the oldcomer may be disconcerted by the 
belittling remarks and unfavorable com- 
parisons made by the newcomer. One 
cannot know immediately the back- 
ground each brings to that situation. We 
may need to hold fast to the principle 
that all behavior is caused. 

One learns to watch for the tension 
cues. Mr. Clark’s cheeks were too pink. 
Floyd cast furtive glances past his grubby 
fist; Mr. Alvin spoke too loudly; Nick 
grinned incessantly; Mrs. Glenn wiggled 
her toes; Miss Burt confided her fears to 
a friend; Miss Lorne became more re- 
served; Mr. Bush perspired excessively; 
Mr. Wesley agreed with everything. 
Little James’ body became so tense that 
one had the feeling that he would give off 
the plucked sound of a high E on a violin 
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if he were touched. All of these may be 
signals to the oldcomer that the new- 
comer is uneasy. 

Knowing how it feels to be a new- 
comer, believing in the worth of each 
human being, observing symptoms of a 
lack of ease, all provide a basis for help- 
ing both old and newcomer better to 
meet the situation. 


Who Helps and How? 


The extension of the open hand and 
the eating together have long been sig- 
nals of trust. Whether child or adult, the 
oldcomer can shake hands, arrange a 
coffee hour, a coke party, or sit by the 
newcomer at lunch. But it takes more 
than a handshake and a bit of bread- 
breaking to bring about ease in the 
working-learning situation. 

The fifteenth teacher in the life of 
seven-year-old James helped him with 
her warm handshake, smiling eyes, words 
of welcome, and praise for the many 
things he could tell. Nick’s teacher, 
through a skillfully directed discussion, 
helped his peers discover what they were 
doing to Nick when they taught him 
obscene words to say to the girls. Mrs. 
Glenn and Mr. Clark discovered their 
ideas were welcomed and utilized through 
a discussion of observation schedules and 
demonstration lessons. An older teacher, 
in a bantering yet respectful manner, set 
the tone of the staff in easing Mr. Alvin 
into his new role. Miss Burt, in using the 
building’s handbook as a basis for dis- 
cussion, demonstrated her philosophy of 
a group approach to problems and thus 
assured the staff that she was not upset- 
ting previously established patterns of 
operation. The new teacher saw Miss 
Lorne’s reserve slip away when she 
stopped to work with a child. The admin- 
istration’s behavior set the pattern of ac- 
ceptance for Mr. Wesley. Floyd’s teacher 
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placed a reassuring hand on Floyd's 
shoulder as he was introduced to a super- 
visor. The superintendent of the school 
gained verbal acceptance for Mr. Bush 
before offering him the position. But Mr. 
Bush gained actual acceptance only 
when he explained the cause of his 
handicap, why his body did certain 
things; and when he reflected to the 
other teachers the distressed feelings 
they were apt to have on viewing his ap- 
pearance and movements. 

Not only must each newcomer have a 
specialized “treatment” but the sequence 
of the learning-to-work-together experi- 
ence must be specialized for each situa- 
tion. We could hope that after the initial 
meeting the enterprise would be a coop- 
erative one, but it may not be. The new- 
comer may be incapable of doing his 
share because of his previous experiences 
and the impact of the new situation. The 
oldcomer may be so disturbed by the en- 
trance of the newcomer into his world 
that he cannot behave in a mature man- 
ner. We need guide lines and boundaries 
to help both those new and those old to 
the situation. 

1. Prepare to be disturbed and to see 
others disturbed. The appointment of 
Miss Lorne as a helping teacher dis- 
turbed some of the principals because 
they thought it showed their inadequacy 
to help beginning teachers. Miss Lorne 
was upset because she knew this was 
happening to the principals. 

2. Work on a specific problem. Nick’s 
teacher began with a specific situation 
when she called the group together and 
asked, “Is this what you want Nick to 
learn?” 

3. Do something beyond discussion. 
Miss Burt went beyond discussing her 
fears with a friend. She planned a pro- 
gram of action with the staff in her 
building to reassure them. 
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4. Make a clean-cut decision if possi- 
ble. The administration announced Mr. 
Wesley's addition to the staff with a 
matter-of-factness that alleviated the un- 
certainty of many, gave courage to some, 
and prevented some of the undirected 
bubbling wondering if two races could 
work on the same faculty. 

5. Expect heightened hostility in some 
cases. The social structure of Floyd’s 
minority group and that of the group into 
which he moved was threatened. Among 
persons in each group greater hostility 
was evidenced. 

6. Distribute facts based upon sound 
research and reputable fact-gathering. 
Mr. Bush and his administrator many, 
many times and to different groups in the 
community explained the causes of brain 
injury and the characteristics of that kind 
of exceptionality. The skill, the under- 
standing and the courage of Mr. Bush 
made it possible for some persons in the 
community to evaluate more realistically 
the movement of special education and 
the employment of physically handi- 
capped persons. 

7. Have a light touch for a potentially 
heavy moment. “Good morning, son, Mr. 
Alvin, sir,” said the older teacher in her 
accepting tone and manner. This helped 
to create an atmosphere of fellowship 
and respect which tended to permeate 
the whole school staff. 

8. Accept differences as real and valu- 
able. Floyd, Mr. Wesley, and James were 
quite different in many ways from the 
members of the groups they joined. But 
each had something of value to con- 
tribute. Their ability to participate effec- 
tively was released only as the oldcomers 
learned ways of working with them. 

9. Focus on a particular aspect of the 
problem. A new answer was needed to 
schedule the increased number of demon- 
strations in the laboratory school, a small 
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part of the over-all problem of effective 
use of the laboratory school. The focus 
was on the problem, not on Mrs. Glenn 
and Mr. Clark. The group leader pro- 
vided a proper setting for their contri- 
butions. 

10. Make use of the dramatic. It was 
partly the zeal and partly the timing of 
the director of student teaching which 
gave the superintendent the courage to 
hire Mr. Bush. 

11. See the area of least resistance. 
Floyd’s group wanted better educational 
advantages for their children. The school 
personnel stated they desired this, also. 
Here, then, was a common meeting point 
for planning and action. 

12. Take a many-sided approach; there 
is no one way. Neither can one person be 
all things to all other persons. It takes 





many ways and many persons to open 
the boundaries to men and women, chil- 
dren and youth, seeking fulfillment of 
both self and group goals. 

For each person sketchily described in 
this article, differences made a difference. 
Upon these differences we build a better 
economic, social and political life for 
each of us. We capitalize on the ever- 
present differences which we encounter 
in this business of living, by utilizing the 
knowledge research gives us, by acting 
judiciously and humanely because of our 
beliefs, and by improving our skills 
through constant practice. 

Ours is an uneasy world, perhaps un- 
easier than we can cope with comfort- 
ably. But it is this very discomfort which 
forces us to work toward. the achieve- 
ment of self and group goals. 


ELIZABETH SUTTON 


The World of the Migrant Child 


Coordinated efforts are now under way in many communities 
to help teachers and parents better meet the special needs of 


the children in migratory families. 


‘ Y, WHAT a nice report! You must 
be smart to do such good work.” 

“I try to do the best I can all the time,” 
came the mature answer from the six- 
year-old as he smiled into the warm, 
friendly eyes of his new principal. 

It was October 19, and Ted was one 
of the new migrant children who had 
come alone to enroll in this school. His 
school report from Ohio showed perfect 
attendance from date of opening until 
October 12. Checks of excellence were 
placed by these citizenship traits: keeps 
his word, is trustworthy; works well with 
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others; keeps temper, cheerful under diffi- 
culties; makes good use of time, and so 
on. Written comments by the teacher in- 
dicated that he was ready for initial book 
reading, and that he had adjusted well 
socially because of his warm and friendly 
personality. 

It was October 29. In another school a 
nine-year-old migrant girl was enrolling 
for the third consecutive year. 

“Hello, Jane, I’ve been looking for you 
back,” greeted the principal. 

“Geod morning. I brought my report 
card with me. I have two.” 
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The principal unfolded the long pink 
letter and recognized the experimental 
transfer record which was being used in 
connection with the Pilot Project on the 
Education of Migratory Children, Palm 
Beach County, Florida, and Northamp- 
ton County, Virginia. 

“Oh, you've seen Miss , haven't 
you?” mentioning the name of the project 
supervisor. 

“Yes, I have,” she replied. 

The other report was the school trans- 
fer card developed cooperatively during 
the East Coast Migrant Conference in 
Washington, May 17-19, 1954. These 
records reported that Jane had attended 
school 21 days at Hamilton, New York, 
and 17 days at Exmore, Virginia. She had 
only missed five days’ travel time. 

It was December 3, and ten children 
were waiting at the principal's office. 

“Good morning. We are glad to have 
you in our school. Let’s see, I believe I 
see somebody I know. Oh, yes, Leroy, 
James and Edith. Welcome back.” 

As the principal made the necessary 
preparation to enroll the children, he 
asked, “How many of you have been in 
school any place up-the-road?” 

“I went in Virginia, but I didn't go 
back to get my report card.” 

“I went in Jersey, and here’s my card.” 

“We stayed in Georgia last year. I went 
to school there after we got back down 
the road.” 

The principal talked with the children 
and placed them in classrooms according 
to their ages and social interests as best 
he could determine them on n brief inter- 

ELIZABETH SUTTON is supervisor ‘ail 
the Pilot Project on the Education of 
Migratory Children, Northampton 
County, Virginia and Palm Beach 
County, Florida. This project is spon- 
sored by the National Council on Agricul- 
tural Life and Labor in cooperation with 
the county school boards mentioned. 
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views. One of the boys had been in the 
school three years previously, but there 
had been no account of him since he had 
gone “up-the-road.” The accumulative 
record gave some information and the 
principal placed him in the grade three 
years higher than when he had left. 

“Even though I’m sure he’s missed lots 
of school, he needs to be with children 
his size,” he thought, “and maybe he will 
find someone he knew here three years 
ago.” 

These are but a few of the 600,000 or 
more American school-age children who, 
with their parents, “follow the crops” as 
agricultural migrants. 

Who are these migrants? They are dis- 
placed sharecroppers, small farmers, or 
rejects of change in industry, who are 
handicapped in finding regular jobs be- 
cause of “misfortune” at home and the 
lack of education or special skills. They 
move up and down, back and forth across 
the country, seeking work in agriculture 
to earn a liv ing. Generally most migrant 
families spend several months of the year 
in one agricultural area which is termed 
“home-base,” and less time “on-the-trek,” 
that is, a short time in each of several 
other agricultural areas. The accepted 
definition for a migrant child is a child 
whose family, within the past 12 months, 
has moved at least once across a county 
or state line for the purpose of seeking 
or engaging in agricultural labor. 

The President’s Commission on Migra- 
tory Labor, reporting in March 1951, 
said of them: 

“They are children of misfortune. They are 
the rejects of those sectors of agriculture and 


of other industries undergoing change. 
“Migratory farm laborers move restlessly 


over the face of the land, but they neither 
belong to the land nor does the land belong 
to them. They pass through community after 
community, 
munitv 


but they neither claim the com- 
as home nor does the community 
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COURTESY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, BELLE GLADE, FLORIDA 


Children in the Osceola School, Belle Glade, Florida, learn to prepare a meal. For 
some this lesson may be put to immediate use at home. 


claim them. . . .” “They engage in a common 
occupation, but their cohesion is scarcely 
greater than that of pebbles on the seashore. 
Each harvest collects and regroups them. 
They live under a common condition, but 
create no techniques for meeting common 
problems. The public acknowledges the ex- 
istence of migrants, yet declines to accept 
them as full members of the community. As 
crops ripen, farmers anxiously await their 
coming; as the harvest closes, the commun- 
ity with equal anxiety, awaits their going.” 


Life as Children Know It 


These children live in a world few 
teachers know. Home for the migrant 
child is a small shelter or cabin in a 
camp, a room or two in a dilapidated old 
farmhouse, or a tent. Usually one room 
accommodates all the family’s activities. 
The writer overheard one child say boast- 
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fully, “We have two shelters now, one for 


sleepin’ and one for eatin’.” Another 
volunteered, “I sleep with mama, daddy, 
and my little brother and sister in one 
bed. Janie, her man and their two kids 
sleep in the other bed.” When moving 
from place to place these children sleep 
in whatever accommodation they use for 
traveling—car, truck or bus. Children 
often sleep every night for a week on the 
floors or benches in trucks, sitting up in 
the bus, on the ground, or with two or 
three others crouched together on the 
back seat of the car. Food while traveling 
consists of the cheaper cuts of meat like 
bologna, cans ofsardines, pork and beans, 
cookies, sweet cakes, and bottled drinks 
purchased from stores en route. 


These boys and girls early assume 
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family responsibilities and come to an 
early maturity. “Mama’s washin’, and I 
have to take care of the little ‘uns,” or 
“Mama goes to work at three o'clock and 
I mind the kids,” are familiar expressions 
heard as children leave school in the 
afternoon. In many instances the children 
who take care of younger brothers and 
sisters are only six and seven years old, 
and they have the responsibility of “get- 
ting supper’ and putting the smaller 
children to bed. One six-year-old shared 
with her group at school, “I can fry eggs. 
I cook ‘em for Mary, Bill and me some- 
times for breakfast.” As an afterthought 
she added, “Mama goes to work real 
early.” A ten-year-old girl, when ques- 
tioned as to why she was sleepy one day 
replied, “Judy just cried and cried last 
night and kept me awake. I couldn't get 
her to sleep. I doctored her.” The mother 
had returned from work at the packing 
house at three o'clock in the morning. 


A migrant mother is guest of the cooking class of the Osceola School. 





Taking care of younger children keeps 
many children out of school. A 12-year- 
old girl explained to the writer, “No, I 
can’t go to school here. I have to cook, 
and take care of the kids.” The mother 
was ill, and confined to her bed. This 
child was taking care of the family: 
mother, father, two older brothers, and 
three younger children. 

This experience of caring for younger 
brothers and sisters is not unusual or 
necessarily undesirable. However, the 
degree to which many migrant children 
assume these family responsibilities, and 
the early age at which they begin causes 
them to mature early, to be “old for 
their years.” 

Migrant children become wage earners 
and supplement the family income as 
soon as they can. The majority of them 
drop out of school when they reach 16, 
and many of those 14 and older work in 
the crops unless compulsory school at- 


Many 


migrant mothers are employed, leaving household tasks to youngsters such as these. 





COURTESY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, BELLE GLADE, FLORIDA 
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tendance is rigidly enforced. When one 
small child was asked about his older 
brother coming to school, he said, “Naw, 
he ain't goin’, he’s old enough to work 
now. Children frequently work after 
school hours in the fields or doing odd 
jobs. 

“You wanna buy some oranges?” came 
the inquiring voice just outside the office 
door. 

“I might! Won't you come in?” spoke 
the writer, recognizing her chance to talk 
with one of the migrant boys attending 
that school. 

“Theyre only 20 cents, I get a nickel 
for sellin’ ’em,” he added as he entered 
with the dozen oranges. 

“What are you going to do with your 
money?” 

“I'm helpin’ my dad buy a truck. He 
says when the truck's paid for he is goin’ 
to buy me a bicycle.” 

From the conversation which followed, 
the writer learned that this eleven-year- 
old boy was born in Tennessee but had 
been moving about in five states and had 
attended 20 different schools. “Oh, I 
didn’t go all the year to any of these 
maybe two weeks, a month; maybe two 
months. I’m just in the fifth grade,” he 
volunteered quickly after mentioning the 
20 schools. 





It was learned that “my dad” was his 
step-father, and that he had about $200 
paid on his truck. 

“It won't take us long to get it paid 
for, with me helpin’ him,” he supplied 
hopefully, “then he'll help me get my 
bicycle.” 

The boy was given a quarter for the 
oranges and the writer pursued the 
conversation. 


“You say you've gone to school longer 
here than any place; I suppose this is 
your home.” 
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“Nope, ain't got no home, just any 
place we're at, that’s my home.” 

“You like it here?” 

“Yeah, I wish we could stay here all 
the time, but my dad can’t get work here 
all the time, and we have to move. That’s 
why he got the truck. He can make more 
money if he has his own truck—pick up 
odd jobs.” 

“Why do you like to live here?” ven- 
tured the writer again. 

“Oh, a lot of things. I like our club here 
in the camp, I like school, and I play 
‘Cowboy and Indians’ with the boys 
when I’m not workin’.” 

This conversation reflects experiences 
and attitudes which are common to mi- 
grant children. This boy does not men- 
tion, and perhaps is not aware of the 
school districts he lived where he did not 
enroll in school at all. 

The migrant child’s experiences differ 
somewhat from the experiences of the 
child in what we commonly regard as a 
“normal” situation, whatever that may 
be. It should be pointed out, however, 
that migrant children are normal groups 
of children. The differences are differ- 
ences in degree and not in kind. 


Life as Experienced by 
Migratory Parents 

With few exceptions the migratory 
parents want and love their children and 
are bringing them up in the only kind of 
life they know and can afford. 

Family loyalties are deeply rooted. 
Sometimes children are left behind in 
the care of a grandparent, but usually 
large numbers of them are to be seen 
wherever migrant families reside. Work 
schedules of parents are such that chil- 
dren spend many unsupervised hours at 
home, and many smaller children are 
taken to the fields or left in trucks or cars 
alone while parents work. Many families 
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never sit down together at a table for a 
meal. 

The avowed aspirations of these parents 
are often in conflict to an extreme degree 
with the aspirations that the schools hold 
for their children, and with the realities 
of their pattern of living. One hears over 
and over again such statements as these: 
“Never had much of a chance to go to 
school and I’m goin’ to send mine unless 
they're sick.” “Education means more to 
me than anything else around. You know 
it when you ain't got it.” “I sure want my 
kids to git.an education, so they won't 
have to work like I do.” 

Most of these parents accept failure for 
their children. They frequently will make 
such remarks as, “Now, he’s in the fourth 
grade, but we've moved around, and he’s 
missed a lot of school, and he’s behind, 
so you may have to put him back.” Or 
“He has a hard time learnin’, so he may 
not do very well.” Is it not probable that 
such expressed attitudes indicate their 
own feelings of failure, accepted also for 
their children? 

The exigencies of life—the necessity of 
providing for immediate needs and the 
inability to clearly see life conditions for 
tomorrow—make it impossible for most 
migrant people to plan their lives in 
terms of extended goals. Fundamentally, 
migrant parents are dissatisfied with the 
uncertainties of making a living and their 
inability to plan for the education of the 
children. Most of them long “to settle” or 
to have a definite plan of migration 
which insures steady work and regular 
schooling for the children. “I want to get 
a home and settle down somewhere. Chil- 
dren can’t get a good education movin’ 
around.” “If I could just get steady work. 
Change doesn’t hurt children if they 
don’t have to miss school.” 

Statements such as these reflect their 
desires and hopes. 
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No Typical Migrant Child 


There is no “typical migrant child.” 
The seasonal migratory families who 
move from “crop to crop” are many dif- 
ferent kinds of people who come from 
many different places and from many 
types of jobs. A large proportion of the 
workers in the Eastern Seaboard migra- 
tory stream, which originates in Florida 
and moves northward, are American 
Negroes. A great number are Anglo- 
whites; some are Puerto Ricans, and an 
increasing number are Texas-Americans 
of Mexican extraction, from Southern 
Texas. The children either have had work 
experience in or have been closely asso- 
ciated with the growth and processing of 
many different types of vegetables and 
fruits, sugar cane, cotton and tobacco. 
Children have a repertory of information 
about many of these crops, and have 
picked up scattered bits of information 
about the different places where they 
have lived. 

When teachers identify: these varied 
experiences and backgrounds, the inter- 
ests, needs, aptitudes and abilities of 
migrant children, they find them com- 
parable to any group of normal children. 
Some are very bright, some are average 
and some are slow to learn. Many have 
physical handicaps and emotional dis- 
turbances, and others have special apti- 
tudes for arts, crafts, music or home- 
making. Many of these children have 
warm, friendly personalities which com- 
mand recognition; others are shy and 
timid with introverted personalities. Still 
others attract attention by their aggres- 
siveness and unacceptable behavior pat- 
terns. 

The two outstanding facts of the mi- 
grant child’s school experience are re- 
tardation and frustration, even though 
there are some exceptions. Generally 
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speaking, the frustrations are caused by 
the many inadequacies of home back- 
ground and living—inadequacies inher- 
ent in the life pattern of lower-socio- 
economic groups. Retardation is caused 
by irregular school attendance and the 
necessity for repeated adjustments to 
new and different school situations. The 
majority of migratory children most need 
experiences which will help them de- 
velop a sense of personal belief in them- 
selves, a realization of their worth as 
individuals. 

All children have to learn from their 
own experiences. This is a challenge to 
all teachers, but one which takes on spe- 
cial significance when many of the chil- 
dren in a classroom have moved about in 
many kinds of situations. There is a 
unique element in the experiences of the 
child who moves with the crops, since so 
much of his life pattern is unrelated to 
group and community living. This results 
in special needs on his part, but also pro- 
vides distinctive experiences upon which 
the alert teacher will draw in helping 
him to gain the basic knowledge, skills 
and understanding which all American 
citizens need. 


Schools Are Challenged 


The presence in a community of mi- 
grant families presents real challenges to 
the schools. Local school administrators 
face the problem of providing physical 
facilities and teachers for many additional 
children during the harvest season. On a 
“home-base” situation the enrollments of 
some schools will increase as much as 
100 per cent between the opening weeks 
of school and mid-term, and nearly all 
schools experience considerable increase. 
In “on-the-trek” situations the problem is 
just as acute when large numbers of chil- 
dren enter an area for brief periods of 
from two weeks to three months. Both 
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situations require additional school facil- 
ities, which may involve financial respon- 
sibility beyond local means. 

The basic problem comes after these 
children get into school. It is this: How 
do we modify and adapt our curriculum 
to meet the special needs of these chil- 
dren without limiting opportunities for 
the resident children? Principals and 
teachers ask such questions as these: 
“Where shall I place this child?” “Do you 
know any appropriate materials I can get 
for these children?” “How can I help 
Guadalupe to speak English?” “Susan is 
having difficulty adjusting; what else can 
I do?” Such questions indicate that school 
people are increasingly concerned to pro- 
vide a school program which gives these 
children an opportunity to develop at 
their own rate, which is meaningful to 
them, and which takes into account their 
unique life experiences. All children need 
to “belong,” to be accepted by their peers, 
and to develop certain basic skills; mi- 
grant children need these opportunities 
to an exaggerated degree. They need 
school opportunities that are of the same 
kinds provided other children but differ- 
ing in degree in accordance with their 
diffe ring experiences. 

As teachers learn more about the pat- 
tern of living of migratory children they 
realize that their school education cannot 
be considered apart from such factors as 
health, sanitation, recreation, welfare, 
housing, and economic status, all of which 
affect the education of the children. So 
they must seek ways of meeting many 
needs of children. Problems are numer- 
ous. “How can I get glasses for Sue?” 
“Jim needs some clothes.” “Addie must 
go to a dentist.” “Bobby is not getting 
the proper food.” And when she tries to 
work with the family, “I have been to see 
Mac’s mother three times, but she is al- 
ways working.” 





Until and unless there is a fundamental 
change in our economy, the migrant child 
will be with us in great numbers. Thou- 
sands of teachers, in schools in most of 
the 48 states, will give him, or deny to 
him, his chance to be what he is capable 
of being. 

There is urgent need for in-service edu- 
cational experiences for teachers, geared 
specifically to their needs in working with 
migratory children. 

Colleges are becoming concerned and 
some recent developments are promising. 
Two extension classes were held in the 
Glades Area of Palm Beach County, 
Florida, during the winter months of 
1955-56. The purpose of these extension 
courses, which explored better ways of 
working with children in classrooms 
where many migratory children enroll, 
was three-fold: 

1. To provide additional in-service 
training experiences for all teachers; 

2. To further promote interest in and 
development of the Pilot Project on the 

* Sponsored by Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee, Dr. Hazen A. Curtis, director, and Florida 
A & M University, Tallahassee, Dr. W. S. Maize, 
director. 


Education of Migratory Children; and 
3. To develop a syllabus for a possible 
course to be used by colleges in their 
preservice program for teachers going 
into areas where migrant children live. 


Teachers who completed these classes 
felt they had grown in fuller understand- 
ing and appreciation in these significant 
areas: 

1. The migrant family and his 
problems; 

2. Ways of welcoming and accepting 
children into school; 

3. Ways of using people and agencies 
in their communities as resources; 

4, The development and use of records 
and reports and related professional data; 

5. Possibilities of guiding and extend- 
ing educational opportunities as children 
travel; and 

6. Development and use of types of in- 
structional materials and of methods re- 
lated to actual experiences and needs of 
children, such as: instructional materials 
for the skill subjects; working with Span- 
ish-speaking children; arts and crafts; 
home-making; and methods of using chil- 
dren’s unique experiences. 
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CARSON McGUIRE 
and GEORGE D. WHITE 


Social-Class Influences 


on Discipline at School 


Inferences drawn from the Textown Study of Adolescence and 


other research are used to show that influences of family back- 


ground upon discipline observed among boys and girls at 


school are modified by relationships with age-mates and with 


teachers and counselors. 


ISCIPLINE, whether it be imposed 

from without or exercised from 
within, is what permits human beings to 
live with one another in groups and in 
communities. The necessity of setting 
limits upon “proper conduct” and teach- 
ing children to behave as expected leads 
parents and other persons to “discipline” 
each new prospective member of society 
until he or she acquires a measure of 
“self-discipline,” a conscience and an 
ideal of what one should be like. Put 
tersely, personal freedom constantly has 
to be limited by responsibilities to others. 
Man is human only in so far as he is able 
to restrain and redirect his impulses, his 
urge to do what he wants. To be human, 
his thoughts, feelings and actions have to 
“fit” within limits shared with other men 
in time and place. Thus a child is social- 
ized as he matures into an adolescent and 
becomes an adult. 


CARSON McGUIRE is professor of edu- 
cational psychology and GEORGE D. 
WHITE is research associate, Labora- 
tory of Human Behavior, Department 
of Educational Psychology, The Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin. 
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But teaching and guidance both are 
necessary if a boy or a girl is to become 
a disciplined person. Aside from similar- 
ities in general appearance and in our 
relative helplessness during infancy and 
childhood, we are born different from 
one another (except in the case of iden- 
tical twins). To live together, we have to 
learn to be alike in a number of ways. 
Like many other aspects of human be- 
havior, discipline is acquired through 
learning experiences involving other per- 
sons who serve as cultural agents. 
Usually the first of these learning experi- 
ences are with mother, then father and 
any siblings in the family setting. 


Influences of Family Background 

Social-class influences upon discipline 
in schools arise out of the fact that each 
boy or girl entering a classroom comes 
equipped with his or her own biology, 
life history so far, and a pattern of con- 
duct shaped by learning experiences in a 
family of orientation. Exceptions are few. 
Even a youngster with a foster family has 
a surrogate mother and father. Most 
school people are familiar with social- 
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class differences in bringing up children. 
Through teacher education and in-service 
activities, many have encountered re- 
search findings about variations from one 
life style to another in child-rearing prac- 
tices (2, 3) and in expectations about the 
ways in which boys and girls should be- 
have and respond to school people (4). 
In the course of his years of experience 
in schools, nearly every teacher, coun- 
selor or principal comes to expect some- 
what different “discipline problems” 
when some young people are “from across 
the track” and others are “from up on 
the hill.” 

Along with other students of human 
behavior (1), we differentiate among sev- 
eral “systems” of behavior which have to 
be reshaped as boys and girlssmove from 
infancy, through childhood and adoles- 
cence, to adulthood. American middle- 
class culture, which represents the way 
of life the school is expected to teach, de- 
mands that four of these behavioral sys- 
tems be buried, repressed, denied to 
awareness, and appear only in limited 
acceptable forms. At the heart of any 
concern about discipline is the way in 
which a boy or girl has been taught to 
manage oral, excretory, sexual, and ag- 
gressive behavior. 

In general, middle- and lower-class 
families, whether they be Anglo-, Latin- 
or Negro-American, tend to differ some- 
what in weaning practices, in toilet train- 
ing, in teaching a child to be a boy or 
girl, and in training to express or to curb 
either physical or verbal aggression. As 
yet we do not know the specific conse- 
quences of these variations in child-rear- 
ing practices. Nevertheless we do know 
that some kinds of impulsive behavior 
which were gratified earlier in a child's 
life no longer are accepted or approved 
by parents as he becomes “a big boy” or 
she learns to be “a big girl.” 
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Let us take aggression as a case ii 
point. Aggressive behavior is acquired 
and brought into being again and again 
because the particular response has been 
learned. For instance, a mother is at- 
tempting to feed a squirming, crying 
baby. She becomes anxious, tense, and 
holds the baby stiffly. The child somehow 
senses what the mother feels. The inci- 
dent is repeated a number of times, per- 
haps leaving both mother and child ex- 
hausted. Grandmother takes the infant, 
holds her easily, soothes her and quietly 
feeds the child. When mother is tense, 
the child finds that what we term a 
temper tantrum leads to care from com- 
forting grandmother. Thus expressive ag- 
gression is learned and remains until the 
mother can acquire poise—if she ever 
does. 

In a somewhat analogous manner, dur- 
ing later years with other adults and 
with age-mates, physical and verbal ag- 
gression are shaped through two-person 
and group relationships. 

One consequence of the variations in 
child-rearing practices and value orienta- 
tions among life styles, which we index 
by referring to social-class differences, is 
that children from lower-class back- 
grounds may be openly aggressive in 
situations where those ,from middle- 
status homes have been taught to act in 
other ways. Where the child from “across 
the track” may employ direct physical 
attack, the one from “up on the hill” 
often uses subtle verbal forms of aggres- 
sion. But there are valuable forms of 
aggressive behavior. 

Activity, in which a young person initi- 
ates or “does things,” is the positive or 
constructive side of aggression without 
the hidden hostility which often lies be- 
hind physical or verbal attacks when they 
are not the products of immediate im- 
pulses to retaliate. 
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The other four “systems” of behavior— 
autonomy, affiliation, achievement, con- 
trol—depend for their form and content 
in childhood and adolescence upon the 
degree to which a boy or girl is an active 
person. An aggressive, active person al- 
ways can be provided with experiences 
which teach him or her to act, to con- 
form, or to wait and see what is appro- 
priate in various situations when others 
are concerned. He or she can become 
relatively independent instead of depend- 
ent upon others. Such a person is in a 
position to find ways to be accepted as a 
friend, to learn to value initiative and 
competency, and to acquire an increasing 
degree of self-discipline. 

Perhaps withdrawal, which often in- 
volves denial to awareness or repression 
of both feelings and meanings, should be 
of much more concern both to the parent 
and teacher. Withdrawing behavior is 
encountered in somewhat different forms 
when middle-class and lower-class chil- 
dren are compared. Whereas the former 
usually have been thwarted by parents, 
the latter often do not trust people out- 
side of the family setting. A passive, with- 
drawing person has blocks to the forma- 
tion of habits and concepts which tend 
to inhibit both school and social learning. 
The lack of learning experiences puts the 
individual “out of step” and “out of 
contact” with older people and with 
peers. Ways of acting acquired at home 
or with a few significant persons outside 
are overlearned, and borderline or inef- 
fective functioning, with attendant be- 
havior problems, is one consequence. 

But there are other elements within 
parent-child, and even in teacher-pupil 
relationships, which would lead one to 
modify the foregoing generalizations in 
the case of a particular individual or his 
family. Only a few can be mentioned. 
The basic trust in self and in others 
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necessary to be active in a wide range of 
situations and to conform when neces- 
sary depends upon a combination of two 
factors. They are whether or not the 
responsible older person can be suppor- 
tive rather than manipulative and con- 
sistent rather than inconsistent in rela- 
tionships with a younger person (6). 
There are many supportive and consis- 
tent lower-class mothers and, as one soon 
learns, many manipulating and incon- 
sistent middle-status parents and others 
who have an influence on young people. 
The dynamics of such behavior can be 
readily understood. When a girl or boy 
is overprotected, he or she often is forced 
to remain dependent; when treated in a 
different manner each time for the same 
kind of behavior, the younger person 
may be forced into either aggressive or 
withdrawing behavior. Both may appear 
on different occasions. If a bit of impul- 
sive action is accepted one time and 
rejected another, if a way of doing things 
is approved one day and disapproved 
another, the individual’s object world 
tends to lack meaning. Then the stage is 
set for combinations of hostile and re- 
pressive feelings which make for unpre- 
dictable kinds of behavior. More impor- 
tant, there is little opportunity to acquire 
a sense of identity—“Who I am” along 
with “What I am doing” and “Where I am 
going’—necessary for a control system 
characterized by self-discipline. 


Influences of Age-Mate Acceptance 


A sense of personal identity may de- 
pend, at least in part, upon experiences 
in age-mate contexts which supplement 
learning in the family and in school situ- 
ations. Among one’s peers, persons of 
about the same age, new kinds of rela- 
tionships, expectations, and ways of be- 
having have to be learned. Affiliations 

(Continued on page 234) 
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Association for Supervision} 


PLATFORM 


At the Annual Business Meeting on 
on Platform of Beliefs presented 
which was formally accepted by th 


reads: 
ASCD believes that: 


Purpose and Function of Schools 


. the public schools are our chief and most effective means of devel- 
oping free men capable of solving problems and governing them- 


selves successfully; 


.in a democracy, society has an obligation to provide free and 


equal educational opportunities for all children and youth, and 


the learner, according to his ability, has an obligation to take 


advantage of the educational opportunities offered; 


. the main purpose of the American schools is to provide for the 
fullest possible development of each learner for living morally, 


creatively and productively in a democratic society: 


Nature of the Curriculum 
.the curriculum, consisting of all the experiences of the learner, 
under the guidance of the school, is effective in achieving the 
purpose of education when it is based on the needs of the learner 


and the demands of the society in which he lives; 

.. because of individual differences, social change, and the nature 
of the educative process, continuous planning, development and 
appraisal of the curriculum are essential: 

.. growth in realization of democratic values requires that learners 


have freedom to learn and that teachers have freedom to teach; 
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nind Curriculum Development 
IDF BELIEFS 
eh 23, 1956, the ASCD Committee 


opposed ASCD Platform of Beliefs 


nembership. The platform accepted 


t 


y th 


Development of the Curriculum Through Cooperative Planning 

. the development of a most effective curriculum requires the coop- 
erative planning and action of all who influence the experiences of 
the learner—pupils, teachers, supervisors, administrators, parents 
and other members of the community; 

. the learner is more likely to see the significant relationships between 
his experiences and his goals when he participates actively in plan- 
ning and evaluating; 

. the classroom teacher, since he works directly with the learner, is 


a key person in curriculum planning and action; 


. supervisors, curriculum directors, and principals serve the particu- 


lar function of providing and developing instructional leadership 
and of coordinating the cooperative development of the curriculum; 


. the successful development of individuals necessitates cooperative 
interaction between the school and all other community agencies 


and social institutions; 
. mutual respect among participants is essential for cooperative work; 
. the kinds of human relations which exist in the schools vitally influ- 
ence the learner; 
. curriculum improvement is dependent upon the continuing growth 


of all those involved. 
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(Continued from page 231) 
with other children begin as soon as a 
child has the necessary motor coordina- 
tion and verbal facility to play and to 
communicate. Relationships in the neigh- 
borhood play group and the first grade 
usually begin without regard to being a 
boy or girl. During middle childhood, as 
most elementary school teachers soon 
learn, same-sex peer groups begin to 
emerge. In places such as Textown, chil- 
dren from different family backgrounds 
learn to respect one another. Many lower- 
class girls and boys are accepted within 
the in-groups, some of both backgrounds 
are avoided, and others from both middle- 
and lower-status homes are isolated or 
rejected. Then, in the preadolescent era 
prior to puberty, a fairly large propor- 
tion of juveniles experience the intimacy 
of girl-girl or boy-boy pairs. Here a 
number of shifts in constant companions 
seem to facilitate the learning of several 
kinds of interpersonal competence neces- 
sary in human relations. 

In general, girls mature somewhat 
earlier than boys. Along with or even 
prior to physical development, many of 
the girls pay a good deal of attention to 
learning to behave according to expecta- 
tions set for the female sex-role. When 
the boys follow, an early adolescent 
society of both girls and boys begins to 
emerge. Adolescent peer cultures arise 
when ways of thinking, feeling and act- 
ing are shared by members of an age- 
grade who accept, or at least recognize, 
one another. According to studies at Tex- 
town (5) and in other places, earlier 
and later adolescent societies have iden- 
tifiable peer groups—each with a some- 
what different culture shared by its 
members. Interviews, nomination tech- 
niques, and other ways of obtaining data 
permit the identification of categories in 
which young people place one another: 
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Wheels . . . “the active ones,” “the top 
crowd.” 
Brains . . . “students,” “good kids, but 


they don’t know the score.” 

Outsiders .. . “they get around,” “aver- 
age kids,” “not in the crowd.” 

Mice . . . “quiet ones,” “inoffensive 
kids,” “seldom heard.” 

Outcasts . . . “wild ones,” “you don't 
want to be with them.” 

In addition, young people (particularly 
the “wheels”) identify some age-mates as 
“drips” who make one uncomfortable. A 
few are named as “dopes” who arouse 
antagonism because they “show up” their 
peers with parents and teachers. 

When a boy or girl is moving from one 
stage of development and period of learn- 
ing to another, and he or she begins to 
be aggressive or withdraws in a manner 
not observed before, attention should be 
paid to relationships with age-mates. 
During the childhood years, affiliation 
with and acceptance by one’s peers be- 
come important to most boys and girls. 
Some youngsters even learn to “fit in” 
with one group around school, another in 
the neighborhood, and aspire to become 
a member of a third clique made up of 
age-mates whose acceptance they want 
to gain. Those who are manipulated or 
overprotected, however, often lack cru- 
cial experiences with others about their 
own age. On the other hand, the ones 
who lack support and consistent guid- 
ance from parents and teachers establish 
ties with models from whom they acquire 
a whole new set of hidden feelings and 
observable behaviors. A young person 
could be, and often is, a quiet individual 
at home and a rowdy, aggressive girl or 
boy with age-mates. 

As shifts are made from childhood to 
adolescence, the age-mate world changes 
and the whole concept of self and others 
is modified by the expectations of cross- 
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sex as well as’ same-sex’ relationships. 
Those who are “left out” of a peer group 
to which they want to belong are facing 
an obstacle. The block provides a setting 
for aggression or for withdrawal to ap- 
pear in one form or another. On the other 
hand, among the teen-agers who are ac- 
cepted among the wheels, the outsiders 
(who usually find a lot to do together 
around town outside of school), and the 
wild ones, there are certain approved 
ways of behaving. Consequently, some 
girls and boys have to learn to employ 
particular kinds of sexual and aggressive 
behavior along with an attempt to be 
relatively independent of adults in order 
to maintain acceptance. Conflicts enter 
the situation when a young person faces 
different claims from the home, the age- 
mates, and the school. Stress under con- 
flicting expectations of one’s self and 
others often sets the stage for either an 
eruption or a withdrawal from one or 
more of the contexts of behavior. 
Juvenile delinquency, from the point 
of view of middle-class people, occurs 
when an individual or a “gang” performs 
one or more negatively-valued acts. Most 
juvenile delinquents turn out to be chil- 
dren and adolescents from lower-class 
families who did not find acceptance 
among age-mates in the “wheel” or “out- 
sider” peer cultures and who, when 
avoided in a number of ways, could not 
reconcile themselves to being a “brain” 
or a “mouse.” A delinquent subculture 
sets up criteria for gaining status which 
can be met by boys, and less often by 
girls, who find themselves unable to com- 
pete with age-mates in middle-class domi- 
nated institutions such as the school. 
Affiliation with deviant age-mates, then, 
equips the youngster to retaliate against 
adults and peers who make him feel 
ashamed, inferior, resentful and hostile. 
There are, of course, delinquents whose 
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neurotic acts stem from frustration and 
loneliness as well as from anxiety over 
masculinity or femininity. The underlying 
anxiety often may be traced to a lack of 
suitable learning experiences with per- 
sons in the family and with accepting 
age-mates who have a sense of identity. 

On the other hand, the adolescent peer 
group with its various role assignments 
usually is the mechanism through which 
most girls and boys find workable solu- 
tions for the dilemma posed by the dis- 
continuity between childhood training 
and the expectations faced at adulthood. 
Value standards prevailing in a young 
person’s family often are quite different 
from those in families of his or her asso- 
ciates. Among the “wheels” and asso- 
ciated “brains” of any dominant peer 
culture in an age-mate society, there 
usually are a number of girls and boys 
from families of lower-middle, upper- 
lower, and even lower-lower class homes. 
The adolescent society, supported in 
many ways by the schools, provides a 
way for a large number of young pecple 
to acquire the kinds of affiliation, auton- 
omy, drive to achieve, and control over 
one’s behavior that are highly valued and 
which lead to upward mobility. 


Influences of School People 

By and large, school people are just as 
concerned about boys ‘and girls from 
lower-class homes who want to “better 
themselves” as they are about young 
people from middle- and the relatively 
few upper-class families. The very fact 
that boys and girls come to school pro- 
vides a setting where young people are 
removed from family influences, where 
opportunities arise for relationships with 
age-mates, and where responses to more 
impersonal adult authority figures have 
to be learned. School people put a value 
upon various combinations of activity, 
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conformity and passivity, especially in 
the area of achievement. Where the 
teacher, counselor or principal expects 
active achievement, particularly scholas- 
tic achievement, however, a lower-status 
family or a peer group of “outsiders” or 
“wild ones” may not value classroom per- 
formance in the same manner. Again, 
some girls and boys are caught among 
conflicting expectations. Invariably, dur- 
ing the later elementary school and high 
school years, such situations place the 
kinds of stress upon some young person 
that evoke either expressive, or physical, 
or verbal aggression in one form or an- 
other. Thus a “discipline problem” arises. 

From observation, we know that there 
are many wise teachers, counselors and 
principals—some traditional, some mod- 
em in their outlook—who recognize a 
vital factor in coping with objectionable 
forms of oral, cleanliness, sexual, aggres- 
sive, and highly independent behavior. 
Moreover, they recognize passivity and 
withdrawal when it seems to block the 
attainment of autonomy, affiliation with 
other young people, initiative and com- 
petency, as well as an active control or 
self-discipline. The individuals we have 
observed usually are able to make a clear 
distinction between the person being 
taught and the kinds of behavior with 
which he or she is responding at that 
moment. The distinction permits them to 
accept the young person, something 
which can be felt by a pupil, and yet dis- 
approve of what the youngster does or 
says. Here the important step is to sepa- 
rate acceptance- avoidance - rejection of 
the person per se from approval-disap- 
proval (or neutrality) about behavior at 
that time and in that place. The separa- 
tion permits the school person to deal 
with the boy or girl in an intelligent man- 
ner, setting up learning experiences which 
have rich meanings and which usually 
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elicit the kinds of feelings that favor the 
acquisition of knowledge and skills or of 
new orientations. 

When an older person can reject the 
kind of person a boy or girl appears to 
be and yet approve desirable kinds of 
behavior, or disapprove of the actions of 
well-liked individuals, the stage is set for 
the young person to trust and listen to 
the older one. From what girls and boys 
say in their interviews and from other 
kinds of observations, a teacher, coun- 
selor or principal who differentiates be- 
tween the person and his or her behavior 
is “a fair person” and usually is one who 
“makes sense.” Many children and youth 
then begin to take over the attitudes and 
values of older and same-age models, 
self-disciplining themselves by forms of 
self-approval and self-disapproval. 
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A Stable Identity in 
a World of Shifting Values 


If the child is to attain a stable identity in a world of shifting 


J. W. GETZELS 


values, we must examine these values—the premises on which 


we are operating in our child-rearing practices at home and in 


our curriculum-constructing in the school. 


ROWING UP successfully involves 

the acquisition of a satisfactory set 
of values to live by and attaining a stable 
self-identity. This cannot be left to chance 
or to time alone—it takes some doing on 
the child’s part and on society’s part. 
For the child is not born into the world 
with a ready-made pattern of socially ap- 
propriate behavior and values. Instead, 
he must inevitably learn to put the 
question to himself: May I yield to the 
immediate impulse, or will I by doing so 
endanger the highest values of my society 
and my own place within it? The child 
learns on the one hand to inhibit or to 
modify certain of his drives; he learns on 
the other hand to acquire certain socially 
adaptive values and attitudes. 

The word learning is a euphemism 
here, however. For it is not the same kind 
of learning as say memorizing the multi- 
plication tables, or the capitals of the 
states, or the pledge of allegiance for one 
perfect recitation. The child’s learning, 
or perhaps better here interiorizing, of 
social values is a much more intimate 
and complex process. Learning, imita- 
tion, conscious emulation play a part, to 
be sure. But as Miller and Hutt among 
others have shown, the fundamental 
mechanism by which we interiorize values 
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is identification.’ As the child struggles 
to integrate a stable self-image from 
among the piecemeal perceptions of who 
he is and where he fits, he is led to view 
himself as at one with another person. 
He wears daddy’s hat and coat not only 
to look like daddy but in some wise to be 
daddy; and he helps mother cook and 
clean not only to act like mother but 
again in some wise to be mother. The 
parents are the child’s earliest objects of 
identification. Later he adds older sib- 
lings, favorite neighbors, community 
heroes, school personnel and others, not 
excluding of course fictional characters.* 


‘ Miller and Hutt, “Value Interiorization and 
Personality Development,” and Hutt and Miller, 
“Value Interiorization and Democratic Educa- 
tion,” Journal of Social Issues, Vol. 5, No. 4, 
1949. Also, Eric H. Ericson, Childhood and 
Society, New York: W. W. Norton, 1950. 

“For one account of the effect of fictional 
characters on children’s values, see Fredric 
Wertham, Seduction of the Innocent, New York: 
Rinehart, 1953. “Ethical development of chil- 
dren, so intimately bound up with their mental 
development, has to do not only with relations 
with an individual but also with integration in 
groups. The development of the superego, of 
conscience or, more simply, the sense of decency, 
takes place not only on the basis of identifica- 
tion with parents but also with successive 
parent-substitutes who are at the same time 
representatives and symbols of group demands 
and group responsibilities. In this sphere, comic 
books are most pernicious.” (p. 100) 
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In making these identifications, the child 
not only assumes the outward trappings 
and expressive movements of his “signifi- 
cant figures” but attempts also to incor- 
porate their values and attitudes. 

But with what values should the child 
identify? The fact is that he is exposed 
from the very first not only to a variety 
of values but to a variety of conflicting 
values. He may be required at once to be 
“individualistic” but also to “conform,” to 
be “honest and aboveboard” but also to 
“cover his hand,” to “work hard” but also 
to “get to know the right people,” to be 
“educated in the pure arts and sciences” 
but also never to forget that “ultimately 
it is the practical things in life that get 
you anywhere.”* These value-dilemmas 
pose for the child an extraordinarily diffi- 
cult task in adaptation. And of course the 
matter is complicated even further, de- 
pending on the child’s sex, community, 
social class, occupation of parents, place 
of residence, and so on. 

To understand these value-dilemmas 
to which the child is liable it is necessary 
to understand the possible differences in 
values he faces as a function of two gen- 
eral features in the dynamics of our 
society: social cleavage and social change. 
What, for example, do the Western 
farmer and the Eastern businessman, the 
member of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People and 
the supporter of the White Citizens Pro- 
tective League, the subscriber to Fortune 
and the reader of True Romances, the 
self-made man of our father’s time and 
his more recent offspring, the man in the 


* R. S. Lynd, Knowledge for What, Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1946. See especially 
p- 54-62. 
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grey flannel suit, have in common? The 
nature of the question—the very fact that 
we can ask such a question at all—sug- 
gests some of the cleavages and varia- 
tions in our value system.* Among the 
more notable of these cleavages and 
variations are: 

1. Regional. Regionalism in America is 
readily observable in customs, foods, poli- 
tics, arts, literature, and of course in 
values. From this point of view we are 
not so much, as some would have it, a 
melting pot as a mosaic. When we go 
from Maine to Southern California, from 
Miami to Marblehead, from a shack in 
Mississippi to a tenement in Chicago, we 
are not only moving from one place to 
another but from one way of life to 
another. 

2. Rural-urban. The values of the city- 
dweller and his country-cousin are not 
the same. The farmer is said to be typic- 
ally “individualistic, conservative, and 
possessed of deep convictions.” The 
urbanite in contrast is said to be “group- 
oriented, liberal, and superficial in his 
convictions.” Now of course such gen- 
eralizations are caricatures—and with re- 
cent increases in mass communication 
probably even less valid than usual. 
Nonetheless, the child who grows up in 
the country acquires a different set of 
criteria of social desiderata and personal 
worth from the child who grows up in 
the city. 

3. Social class. This is the major source 
of differentiation in values for such ob- 
servers as Lloyd Warner and Allison 
Davis. The data are well-established, and 
we may cite the following contrasts as 
instances of the different values to which 
a lower-class and a middle-class child are 


* I am indebted for a number of the formula- 
tions in this section to an unpublished memo- 
randum by Kaspar Naegele, who very kindly 


permitted me to make use of the material here. 
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likely to be exposed, in the same region 


and even in the same community:° 


Value 
a. Property 


b. Family 


c. Cleanli- 
ness 

d. Law and 
order 


e. Aggres- 


sion 


f. Educa- 
tion 


a. 


d. 


Middle Class 
Tendency 


Great stress 
on the piling 
up of capital 
goods. 


. The family is 


likely to be 
child - cen- 
tered. 
Stressed. 


Respect for 
law and order 
is inculcated. 


The control 
of aggression 
is stressed. 


A good edu- 
cation — 
especially re- 
lated to suc- 
cess—is em- 
phasized. 


a. 


d. 


Lower Class 
Tendency 


Immediate 
spending of 
material 
goods is im- 
portant. 


. The home is 


not child- 
centered. 


Unstressed. 


Opportunism 
is a charac- 
teristic atti- 
tude toward 
law and 
order. 
Prowess in 
ag gressive 
techniques is 
stressed. 
There is a 
vague notion 
that educa- 
tion is help- 
ful in im- 
proving one’s 
status, but 
the person 
who is “too 
educated” is 
a misfit in 
the commu- 
nity. 


Regional, urban-rural, and social class 
are not the only cleavages, of course. We 
may cite, in addition to these, occupa- 
tional, ethnic, religious and others. But 
we have said enough to illustrate the 
point we are making. Our society is dis- 
continuous along many dimensions, and 
the child is inevitably faced not only 
with different values but with conflicting 
values, so that to conform to one set of 
expectations means not to conform to 


°> For a fuller account of class differences in 
values, see Clyde Kluckhohn and Florence 


Kluckhohn, 


“American 


Culture: 


Generalized 


Orientations and Class Patterns” in Conflicts of 
Power in Modern Culture, Symposium of the 
Conference in Science, Philosophy, and Religion, 
New York: Harper, 1947, p. 106-28. 
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another set. As every perceptive teacher 
and parent knows, for the lower-class 
child to conform to his familial values, 
for example, may mean for him not to 
conform to school values. 

4. Social change. Without in,any way 
minimizing the significance of the pre- 
ceding cleavages, we may suggest that 
the most significant cleavage at this time 
is the crucial transformation the domi- 
nant values themselves are currently un- 
dergoing. Riesman called our attention to 
this phenomenon most trenchantly in his 
distinction between our former inner- 
directed values and our prevailing other- 
directed values.* And more recently, 
Spindler remarked upon this transforma- 
tion as being from traditional to emerg- 
ent values.’ In any case, what we may 
observe is that instead of values that 
stress the ethic of our 
fathers there is now an over-riding value 
of sociability and frictionless interper- 
sonal relations. The hard-working Horatio 
Alger hero as a national model is giving 
way to the affable young junior executive 
with the “sincere” necktie. Instead of 
independence and the autonomous self, 
there is compliance and conformity to 
the group. As Riesman has observed, we 
have replaced our inner gyroscope with 
a built-in radar that alerts us to the feel- 
ings of others. We are more concerned 
with group harmony than with self- 
expression. Instead of Puritan morality, 
there is a relativistic moral attitude— 
absolutes of right and wrong are ques- 
tionable. 

These values in flux are held in various 
degree by the different persons in our 
society, and of course in our school sys- 


work-success 


* David Riesman et al., The Lonely Crowd: A 
Study of the Changing American Character, 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950. 

* George D. Spindler, “Education in a Trans- 
forming American Culture,” Harvard Educa- 
tional Review, Vol. 25, No. 3, 1955, p. 145-56. 
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tems. The younger teachers, for example, 
are more likely to be emergent in their 
values than the older teachers, the super- 
intendents and principals more emergent 
than the parents and public they serve, 
the parents and public more emergent 
than the school board members they 
select.6 So we have side by side in the 
community and in the educational insti- 
tutions a kaleidoscope of shifting and con- 
fusing, if not absolutely conflicting, as- 
sumptions about life and about the values 
that are really ours. 

Under these circumstances, the various 
significant figures provide the child with 
uncertain and inconsistent models for 
identification. Identification, if it occurs 
at all, results in conflict and anxiety, for 
to incorporate one model means to reject 
another. As we have remarked, to incor- 
porate the parent’s values may mean to 
reject the teacher's values, to accept the 
teacher’s values may mean to reject the 
community hero’s values, to accept the 
community hero’s values may mean to 
reject the religious leader's values, etc. 

The solution may be either inflexible 
incorporation of one model or renuncia- 
tion of all models. In one case we have 


* Ibid., p. 151. 








over-identification and consequent neu- 
rotic restriction, and in the other we have 
under-identification and consequent de- 
linquent license. Both represent a serious 
inadequacy in personal growth and de- 
velopment, and both the individual and 
society will suffer for it. 

The community and the school must 
be aware of these complexities in values 
and the consequences for the child. We 
cannot just do nothing, for if we close the 
front door to these dilemmas—and they 
are dilemmas—they will sneak in by the 
back door. We need as citizens, parents 
and teachers to examine our values—the 
premises on which we are operating in 
our child-rearing practices at home and 
in our curriculum-constructing in the 
school. It seems to me that the danger is 
not in complexities and differences which 
are in the open and understood but in 
complexities and differences which are 
underground and misunderstood. It is 
out of communication and understanding 
of complexities—in free discussion, not 
denial—that we can provide the child 
with a realistic model for identification 
and growth, a model that is consistent 
with his own personality and the values 
of the world of which he is a part. 
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the Importance of People 


Column Editor: Richard L. Henderson 
Contributor: Newton C. Hodgson 


This month’s column is the contribution of Newton C. Hodgson, of 
Emory University in Atlanta. As a result of his study of how teachers 
feel about leadership, Dr. Hodgson identifies several interesting aspects of 
the whole problem of who should lead and when. What follows might pro- 
vide additional leaves for the supervisor's notebook. 


Lead a Group! Who, Me? 


“I wouldn't dare lead a discussion. I just 
couldn't! I just can't!” 

HIS is Anita Baker, a fourth grade 

teacher, talking. The words are taken 
directly from the tape that records the 
interview. Italics and exclamation points 
are poor vehicles indeed to convey the 
anxiety and apprehension that spring 
from the speaker. And yet she is reacting 
to a purely hypothetical proposal; the 
interviewer has just asked her how she 
would feel if she were asked to lead a 
discussion group at the next system-wide 
meeting. 

Anita is a competent teacher. She leads 
her class of forty-plus elementary pupils 
for six hours or more every day. She 
does not feel threatened by this kind of 
leadership. But even to consider leading 
a group of her peers for two hours throws 
her into a panic. 

And then there is another side to the 
picture. How do teachers feel about hav- 
ing other teachers lead them? 

“I'm afraid that unless the leader knows 
what he is doing, they get too much down to 
the specifics. And too much time is con- 
a by ‘my little Johnny does thus-and- 

’ And that irritates you. You feel like your 
oa is wasted. And then I guess you feel 


like you know about as much as the teacher 
who is leading the discussion.” 
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Margaret Apperson is a friendly, 
patient person, a veteran of many in- 
service meetings. She frankly prefers a 
leader who knows the subject under dis- 
cussion and who is experienced in guid- 
ing discussion. She would prefer a con- 
sultant from outside the system because, 
as she puts it, “You are freer then.” 

These are expressions of feelings. Real 
feelings of actual people. Anita is terri- 
fied at the thought of having to lead a 
group. The prospect threatens her deeply. 
Margaret would rather not be in a group 
led by a fellow teacher. Her feelings are 
strong regarding this matter. These two 
teachers are not atypical. We can expect 
feelings like these to be aroused, in vary- 
ing degree, whenever we propose leader- 
ship experiences to teachers. 

There are instances, of course, when 
teachers have accepted the leadership 
role despite some trepidation and have 
worked through to a successful conclu- 
sion. When this happens there appears to 
be a striking growth increment. Success 
in leadership seems to generalize into 
feelings of adequacy that affect other 
aspects of their work. Edwina Martin is 
a young teacher in a semi-rural elemen- 
tary school. She demurred when the 
supervisor asked her to lead a system- 
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...and for covers 


that can take it 


A Bookmobile librarian in Tennessee 
writes: “We have bounced The Children’s 
Hour here in middle Tennessee for 
almost eighteen months now, with no 
ill effects on the binding. We have never 
spared them any wear. Of course, they 
have been read and reread by the 
children, but equally important, they 
are appreciated by the school teachers 
who like to read the stories to the 
children during the story hour.” 

You, too, will be enthusiastic about 

the 16 beautiful volumes of The 
Children’s Hour, and thankful 

for the sturdy covers. 





Teachers: Earn extra money in your 
spare time presenting The Children’s 
Hour to families in your community. 
Write to: Mr. James Parker, Dept. 612, 
Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 7, 


Illinois. 


SPENCER PRESS, inc. 
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N. H. Gilbert, Director, 

179 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Publishers of The American Peoples Encyclopedia and Our Wonderful World. A Publishing Affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
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wide group discussing the role of art in 
the elementary curriculum. She pleaded 
her youth and inexperience and scanty 
knowledge of the subject. But she finally 
agreed to accept the responsibility and 
went to work on the problem with great 
energy. 

She sought and received effective help 
from an art consultant: who was also to 
meet with the group. Later on she felt it 
was a very worthwhile experience: 


“I worked pretty hard on the group. But I 
enjoyed it. I really did. After I got into it. 
I was real nervous and scared to start off 
with. But the last meeting didn’t upset me at 
all. I was more confident in myself and 
everything else.” 

Edwina has grown a lot since she 
started teaching. And this experience 
contributed not a little to that growth. 
But I wonder, do we really have to make 
teachers “real nervous and scared” in our 
efforts to promote their growth in lead- 
ership? 

The meetings referred to in the dis- 
cussion so far have all been large system- 
wide affairs, dealing usually with a rela- 
tively broad and hard-to-pin-down sub- 
ject like “Improving Classroom Instruc- 
tion Through Meeting Emotional Needs” 
or some such impressive topic. The 
groups have included teachers from 
many different schools and have included 
a fair sprinkling of status personnel from 
the school system as well as an impres- 
sive array of visiting firemen. Leading a 
subgroup of 30 to 40 people in such a 
setting would constitute a formidable 
challenge to the most seasoned in-service 
worker. It is not surprising that a class- 
room teacher would perceive the task as 
threatening. 

Under other conditions, however, 
teachers feel differently. Change the set- 
ting to the local school. Make it a group 
of fourth grade teachers meeting once a 
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week to discuss “How can we reduce the 
noise in the halls?” Have no status per- 
son present unless by request. Have the 
leader selected by the group. Under 
these conditions, threat is reduced to a 
minimum. Expertness in the leader is not 
expected by other members of the group; 
he is seen merely as performing a neces- 
sary group function. The problem is seen 
as a real and practical one to which any 
member may be able to make as good a 
contribution as the next. 

Marella Carter is an older teacher. She 
has been teaching in her school a long 
time. She thinks of herself as traditional 
in her teaching. She was chosen, not long 
ago, to lead the upper elementary, group 
of teachers in her small school in a series 
of discussions on whatever topic they 
thought was important. She feels satis- 
fied about her experience. 

“I think we got a great deal out of it. At 
least I did. I happened to be the leader of 
my group and I thought a great many ideas 
were brought forth that helped. We had a 
good recorder and we thoroughly enjoyed 
our discussions. We would have enjoyed 
consultants occasionally, but not every meet- 
ing. Because we worked out things that were 
real to us and were not real to anyone else.” 

This small group worked with great 
satisfaction. They went on from a rather 
superficial problem of noise in the halls 
to work out carefully considered agree- 
ments concerning their language arts pro- 
gram. Marella’s voice does not reflect the 
tensions that are so striking in Anita’s 
recording. Does this difference reflect a 
character weakness in Anita? Or would 
she, too, have been relatively comfortable 
in taking over leadership of a group like 
Marella’s? My guess is that she would 
have been. Relatively comfortable, that 
is. For I think that there are two factors 
involved: the teacher's feelings about the 
situation in which he is to lead; and the 
teacher's feelings about himself. 



























The evidence that we have regarding 
teachers’ perception of themselves and of 
each other in the leadership role is 
limited. What I have been able to gather 
suggests two generalizations: 

1. Teachers prefer that larger, more 
formal and heterogeneous groups be led 
by a person who is presumed to know the 
subject under discussion and is skilled in 
leadership techniques. For these meet- 
ings, they want a leader who can and 
will lead. 

2. Teachers show least resistance to 
assuming leadership in the local school 
on local problems. They are also most 
ready to accept leadership by their peers 
in this setting. 

My intent in this discussion, by the 
way, is not to argue that teachers should 
only be used as leaders in the local 
school. Far from it. I am firmly convinced 
that growth in leadership capacity is a 





most promising road to growth in gen- 
eral professional competency. My point 
is simply that teachers have feelings and 
that these feelings should be taken into 
account in planning professional experi- 
ences. ; 

The assumption of leadership responsi- 
bility is often perceived as in some de- 
gree threatening. -The apparent threat is 
more intense for some people than for 
others and some situations are inher- 
ently more threatening than others. So 
let us exercise a reasonable degree of 
sensitivity when we consider asking 
teachers to assume status leadership in 
discussion groups. The main job, after 
all, is to help teachers grow, a matter not 
necessarily expedited by scaring them 
half to death. 

—Newron C. Honcson, assistant pro- 
fessor of education, Emory University, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
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READER'S DIGEST EDUCATIONAL EDITION 


Teachers who use Reader's Digest report: 


“Wide variety of absorbing articles just what I need 
to hie meet the wide range of reading abilities of my 


8th grade English class,” 


says Mrs. Jenny B. Joyce. 


Robinson School, Wichita, Kansas 


e “Teacher and student supplements extremely helpful, 
eepocially the vocabulary exercises arranged in order of 


difficulty,” 


writes Mrs. Deborah E. Himmelfarb. 


Augusta Lewis Troup Jr. High School, New Haven, Conn. 


e “Reading and comprehension tests that measure and 
stimulate growth in reading alone worth more than the 


20¢ price of the Digest,” 


states R. Malcolm, Jr. 
South Gate Jr. High School, South Gate, 


Cal. 
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Curriculum News ana Bulleting 


Column Editor: Galen Saylor 


Chairman, Department of Secondary Education 


e The 1956 Curriculum Workshop of 
the San Diego Public Schools was a very 
productive session. In describing the 
workshop in the first issue this fall of 
their Curriculum Digest, GzEorcE Hatt, 
assistant superintendent in charge of cur- 
riculum, points out that teachers in the 
workshop were appointed to serve as 
writers and prepare curriculum materials 
in accordance with plans outlined by 
subject area committees. In addition to 
the guidance given him by such a steer- 
ing committee, each writer also had a 
consultative committee that advised him 
on the particular bulletin while it was 
in preparation. Among the new guides 
prepared last summer were a language 
arts handbook for upper elementary 
grade teachers, a guide for teaching tenth 
grade English, a handbook of experi- 
mental and enrichment materials for 
American literature, homemaking guides 
in the area of foods, and several guides in 
each of the areas of science and social 
studies. 

Dr. Hall reports that staff members of 
Gompers Junior High School are very 
enthusiastic about the three-period block 
they are using in the seventh and eighth 
grades. The program ties together Eng- 
lish, social studies and mathematics in 
one large block of time, all taught by the 
same teacher. The program is now in its 
third year at this school. 


e During 1955-56 the Anderson, Indi- 
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University of Nebraska 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


ana, City Schools engaged in a coopera- 
tive in-service education project that 
Superintendent G. E. Espertr states was 
more beneficial to the staff than any in- 
service program sponsored by the school 
system in a number of years. The project 
was a cooperative one involving the 
faculties of the secondary schools of An- 
derson and the staff of Ball State Teachers 
College. Vicror B. LAwHEap served as 
coordinator and director of the project. 
The particular reason for this study was 
a decision to organize the Anderson 
schools on a K6-3-3 basis. The first phase 
of the in-service project was a compre- 
hensive study of basic curriculum issues. 
One subgroup prepared a statement on 
the educational philosophy of the Ander- 
son secondary schools, another group 
analyzed and evaluated previous surveys 
and studies that had been made in the 
schools, and a third group studied youth 
needs. 

The second part of the project was the 
implementation phase and during the 
spring semester teachers were organized 
into committees to prepare plans specifi- 
cally for the program of the new junior 
high schools. In addition to formulating 
a basic program of studies for these 
schools, committees did preplanning in 
the basic subject areas and another group 
of 12 teachers planned the new one-year 
course in “Personal Living” for ninth 
graders. The report of the project, en- 
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titled Secondary Curriculum Study: An- 
derson, Indiana, is available through Ball 
State Teachers College. 

e Almost everyone in the field of cur- 
riculum planning and supervision knows 
about the outstanding in-service program 
of the Glencoe Public Schools, but it is 
indeed refreshing and stimulating to 
read the most recent reports of plans for 
the in-service program during the 1956-57 
school year. Under the general direction 
of Superintendent of Schools Paut J. 
MisneER, who is also currently serving as 
president of the American Association of 
School Administrators, and JOHN STERNIG, 
assistant superintendent of schools, the 
in-service program is really formulated 
and planned by the faculty itself. The en- 
tire faculty elects annually a faculty 
chairman and the operation of the in- 
service program is the direct responsibil- 
ity of a faculty planning committee. Every 
effort is made in the Glencoe Schools to 
constitute the entire faculty as the basic 
unit for curriculum planning and in-serv- 
ice development; but as the schools have 
grown, it has been necessary to make 
greater provision for activities of the 
building groups, class groups and divi- 
sion groups. The in-service program is 
carried forward primarily through the 
activities of a group of standing commit- 
tees and of special work committees. 
School is dismissed early each Thursday 
to provide at least some time for all in- 
service activities. If certain committees 
need additional time, provision is made 
for special released time for these groups. 

The special in-service committees for 
the 1956-57 school year are the Music 
and Rhythms Committee, the Committee 
on Special Service, the Committee on 
Teaching Techniques, the Gifted Child 
Committee, the Committee on Human 
Development (physical education, health, 
and safety), the Committee on Children’s 
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Extracurriculum Activities, the “Together 
We Learn” Committee, and the Commit- 
tee for the Study of the Chicago Metro- 
politan Area. Plans for the activities of 
each of these committees are made dur- 
ing the summer session of the school’s 
twelve months program. Early in the fall 
a bulletin is distributed to each teacher 
in which these plans are outlined and 
each teacher is invited to work actively 
on one of these committees during the 
year. 


Recent Curriculum Bulletins 


e Huron County Department of Edu- 
cation, A Manual of Suggestions in 
Teaching Our Big World, 25 p. (mimeo- 
graphed); A Manual of Suggestions for 
the Teaching and Integration of Social 
Studies, 5th Grade, 30 p. (mimeographed); 
A Manual of Suggestions for the Teach- 
ing and Integration of Social Studies, 6th 
Grade, 31 p. (mimeographed); A Manual 
of References and Activities for the 
Teaching of Geography, 7th Grade, 82 p. 
(mimeographed). Norwalk, Ohio: the 
Department. 

These guides were prepared to help 
teachers in the county schools develop 
the social studies program in accordance 
with the plan approved by the school 
administrators of the country. They con- 
tain suggestions for activities and lists of 
teaching resources. 

e Arizona State College, The Excep- 
tional Child in the Regular Classroom. 
Tempe, Arizona: the College, 1956. 

Produced by workshop groups, this 
comprehensive guide contains sections 
on the development of suitable programs 
for various types of exceptional children, 
including the gifted. Teachers are given 
help in understanding the special needs 
of various types of exceptional children, 
in identifying children who need help, 
and in providing special kinds of learn- 
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ing experiences for these children. The 
section on the gifted child is a lengthy 
one, and it gives suggestions for enrich- 
ing the program in many of the basic 
subject areas of the elementary and 
secondary school program. 

e Chicago Public Schools, Teaching 
Guides for Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, 1956, 76 p.; Teaching Guides for 
Science, 1955, 80 p. Chicago: the Schools. 

These two guides are the newest addi- 
tions to the series prepared under the 
direction of the Curriculum Division of 
the Chicago Public Schools. (See October 
1956 issue.) These two bulletins utilize 
the basic scope and sequence framework 
developed as a part of this program. The 
health and physical education guide 
elaborates two of the nine major func- 
tions of living established as the basis for 
organizing curriculum experiences in the 
Chicago schools and the science program 
four of these functions. 
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Both guides include materials for the 
entire educational program, kindergarten 
through junior college. In each guide, 
four parallel columns present ideas for 
developing units of learning in the class- 
room, in semi-class areas, in the home 
and in the community. The guides are 
comprehensive and give many sugges- 
tions for developing learning experiences 
at each grade level. 

e Richmond Public Schools, The Pri- 
mary Social Studies Program in Rich- 
mond, 1955, 22 p.; Understanding Ways 
of Living: Social Studies, First Grade, 
1956, 138 p.; Richmond—Our City, 1956, 
47 p.; Elementary School Science: Water, 
1956, 19 p.; Elementary School Science: 
Air, 1956, 26 p.; Elementary School 
Science: Plant Life, 1956, 24 p.; Elemen- 
tary School Science: Sound, 1956, 14 p.; 
Guide for Teachers of Homemaking, 1, 
2, and 3, 1956, 30 p. (mimeographed). 
Richmond, California: the Schools. 

A scope and sequence chart for the 
elementary school social studies program 
is contained in the first-named guide. It 
lists nine areas for determining scope and 
suggests the broad areas of subject mat- 
ter to be included in each grade in devel- 
oping the sequence of the program. The 
pamphlet also contains suggestions for 
developing a unit of work, evaluating 
instruction, and planning various types 
of learning experiences that are appropri- 
ate to use in the social studies area. The 
first grade guide uses parallel columns 
to list the units of work or problems to be 
studied, the content to be covered, the 
learning activities to be used in develop- 
ing the unit, and teaching resources. The 
guide also contains an extensive list of 
reference books and books for leisure 
reading as well as suggestions for con- 
structive activities that would contribute 
to the development of various units. The 
pamphlet on the city of Richmond is in 
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narrative form and relates the experi- 
ences of three children and their teacher 
as they visit various places of interest 
and industries in the city of Richmond. 

The elementary science program in 
Richmond is organized around compre- 
hensive resource units. The units are de- 
veloped in the general areas of man, 
plants and animals, the earth, beyond the 
earth, and forms -of energy. The four 
guides listed here are resource units that 
may be developed as parts of the science 
program. Each unit may be used at any 
level of the elementary school, and the 
teacher is urged to develop it in terms 
of the maturity level and interest of the 
pupils. 

The homemaking guide presents a 
basic scope and sequence plan for home- 
making from grade 8 through 12, and 
then outlines in considerable detail the 
major units of work to be developed in 
grades 10, 11, and 12. The units are 
organized in parallel columns that list the 
objectives of the unit, suggested learning 
activities, and teaching resources. 


e Julian Adams, Writing for Our 
School Newspaper. Richmond, Cali- 


fornia: the Schools, 1956, 108 p. 

This pamphlet is designed to serve as 
a textbook for pupils in journalism at the 
junior high school level. The author notes 
that courses in journalism in junior high 
schools stimulate a great deal of inter- 
est in English composition. This book 
contains 10 units. A brief explanation of 
a phase of school newspaper publication 
is given in each unit and then a list of 
major activities, with suggestions for 
practice exercises and learning experi- 
ences of various kinds, is given. The 
booklet should be very useful to teachers 
of journalism and those who have re- 
sponsibility for publishing the school 
newspaper. 

e Warren City Schools, The Fire Mar- 
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shal Plan for Sixth Grade Pupils, 1956, 
15 p. (mimeographed); The Speech and 
Hearing Program for Warren Primary 
Grade Teachers, 1956, 30 p. (mimeo- 
graphed); The Role of Phonics in Read- 
ing, 1956, 7 p. (mimeographed ); Report 
of the Committee on Junior High Promo- 
tion Policies, 1956, 3 p. (mimeographed); 
Independent Activities for Primary 
Grades, 1956, 99 p. (mimeographed); First 
Grade Reading Time Chart, 1956, 6 p. 
(mimeographed); How Good Are Warren 
Schools: A Survey of Student Opinion, 
1956, 58 p. (mimeographed); Report of 
the Committee on the Conservation of 
Teacher Time, 1956, 30 p. (mimeo-- 
graphed ). Warren, Ohio: the Schools. 

For the past two years, the Warren 
Schools have cooperated with the City 
Fire Department in the development of a 
Fire Marshal Plan. All sixth grade young- 
sters become members of the Warren 
Junior Fire Department. Regular firemen 
make four visits during the school year to 
each sixth grade classroom during which 
time instruction, demonstrations and 
training in the recognition of and the 
removal of 14 different types of fire 
hazards are given. During the two years 
in which the plan has been in operation, 
the total number of fires in Warren de- 
creased 16 and 10 per cent respectively. 
This bulletin outlines the plan and the 
four lessons which are given in the 
schools. 

The second bulletin describes in detail 
the program for the detection of children 
with speech defects and hearing loss and 
gives suggestions for handling such handi- 
capped children. 

The third bulletin discusses the teach- 
ing of phonics and its place in the read- 
ing program. 

Recommendations of the Committee 
on Promotion Practices of the Junior 
High School have been adopted by the 
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MOYER and ROBERT B. PATRICK, 


all of Pennsylvania State University 


Based on two national surveys of the exist- 
ing best practices in the student activity 
field, this important text is one of the most 
practical of its type. It shows the actual 
practices being used in schools today. It 
looks at all types of activities—from athletics 
to the school newspaper. It shows how to 
guide students through participation in 
these activities, covers all phases, and dis- 
cusses recent trends in student activities 
and tries to determine what lies ahead. 
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mental aspects of reading, this text is de- 
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extensive bibliographies of permanent worth, 
the book also raises general questions about 
reading and gives practical guidance for 
teachers. 
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Board of Education. This bulletin lists 
the requirements for promotion from the 
three grades constituting the school. The 
bulletin on independent activities gives a 
large number of suggestions for keeping 
children in the primary grades busy at 
worthwhile experiences while the teacher 
is working with another group of chil- 
dren. The reading time chart outlines the 
recommended program for the teaching 
of reading during the first grade. 
During the 1950’s the public schools 
made a study of the opinions of pupils 
in grades 6 through 12 on various aspects 
of the school. A total of 4,005 students 
filled out the questionnaire forms. The 
questions related to relationships among 
the pupils and teachers and among pupils 
themselves, the treatment the pupil re- 
ceived at the hands of school officials, 
how the pupil felt about the school, how 
helpful teachers are, and other questions 
of this type. This report is very interest- 
ing and provides insight into the feelings 
of pupils about a school and their rela- 
tionships to it. It is interesting to note 
that senior high school boys and girls 
who received the lower grades in their 
subjects were much more lukewarm to- 
ward the school and less enthusiastic in 
their rating of teachers than boys and 
girls who had earned “A” and “B” grades. 
Certainly one of the problems facing 
school systems today is the use of teacher 
time. Several studies have shown that 
routine duties constitute one of the irk- 
some aspects of teaching. Warren Public 
Schools wisely created a committee to 
study this entire problem. The report is 
very enlightening and informative; and 
it would be useful to other schools con- 
cerned about this problem. Studies were 
made in five areas: the collection of 
money; lunchroom and playground duty; 
meetings; weight and measuring of 
pupils; and need for a free period. 
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e Arizona State Department of Edu- 


cation, Holiday Commemoration. 
Phoenix, Arizona: the Department, 1956, 
42 p. 

In an effort to make the observance of 
important national and state holidays 
more than just a diversion in the school 
day, the Arizona State Department of 
Education has published this bulletin of 
suggestions for the observances of the 
days of significance to school children. 
Information about 21 holidays is given, 
and a number of activities for appro- 
priate observance of the day are listed, 
as well as songs, plays and poems that 
are appropriate to the occasion. The 
booklet is nicely illustrated. 

e Shoreline Public Schools, Helps for 
the New Teacher in the Shoreline Schools: 
Elementary, 1956, 53 p. (mimeographed); 
Helps for the New Teacher in the Shore- 
line Schools: Junior High School, 1956, 


21 p. (mimeographed). Seattle, Washing- 
ton: Shoreline School District No. 412. 

These two pamphlets are illustrative 
of the efforts school districts are now 
making to induct properly new teachers 
into the profession. The pamphlets give 
suggestions for activities carried out prior 
to the opening of school, ways for becom- 
ing acquainted with pupils, activities for 
initiating the year’s work, and sugges- 
tions for organizing the work for the year 
in various areas of instruction. 

e Meridian Public Schools, A Tenta- 
tive Course of Study for Meridian Ele- 
mentary Schools: Mathematics and 
Science, 1956, 215 p. (mimeographed); 
Tentative Curriculum Guide for the 
Secondary Schools, 1956, 26 p. (mimeo- 
graphed). Meridian, Mississippi: the 
Schools. 

These two guides were prepared by 
committees of teachers in a summer 
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workshop conducted by the schools. The 
elementary guide lists the purposes of 
the school, discusses the characteristics of 
children and principles of child growth, 
and lists in chart form the characteristics 
of learners and the curriculum implica- 
tions of these characteristics. Consider- 
able attention is given to trends in Ameri- 
can society which have implications for 
curriculum development during the next 
20 years. Suggestions for developing units 
of work are also included. The major por- 
tion of the guide is devoted to the area 
of mathematics in the elementary school. 
The entire program for grades kinder- 
garten through six is outlined in detail. 
The concluding chapter discusses the 
science program and likewise lists units 
of work recommended for the science 
program at the various grade levels. 

The secondary guide reports data on 
enrollment and test scores for the Meri- 
dian secondary schools, and then gives 
brief suggestions for teaching each of the 
major subject areas. 

e Phoenix Union High Schools, A Pat- 
tern for Driver Education in the Phoenix 
Union High Schools and Phoenix Junior 
College District. Phoenix, Arizona, 1954, 
22 p. (mimeographed). 

This pamphlet summarizes a study of 
the status of driver education in the 
Phoenix Union High School District, and 
then recommends a program for teaching 
driver education in the schools. 


e Grand Rapids Public Schools, Sug- 
gested Study Guide for Physical Educa- 
tion, Kindergarten Through Grade Six, 
1956, 223 p. $2 (mimeographed); Inde- 
pendent Work Activities for Primary 
Boys and Girls, 1956, 150 p. $2 (mimeo- 
graphed); Suggested Study Guides for 
World History, Grade 10, 1956, 120 p. 
$1.25. Grand Rapids, Michigan: the 


Schools. 
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The physical education guide is a com- 
prehensive outline of the program. It lists 
objectives, recommends administrative 
organization and schedules for the pro- 
gram, gives an explanation of skills and 
activities involved in physical education 
and suggests methods for teaching 
rhythms. Suggestions for games that may 
be played during the recess period are 
given. Descriptions of a great variety of 
games that may be played as well as 
skills that should be developed in each 
grade complete the guide. 

The second pamphlet lists a great 
variety of activities that may be carried 
on by the pupils independently of the 
teacher while he is working with other 
pupils in a group situation. The sug- 
gested activities are grouped around the 
various curriculum areas of the ele- 
mentary school. 

The world history guide is organized 
on a unit basis, but consists principally of 
listing audio-visual materials and books 
that may be used in developing the unit. 
However, aims to be sought in each unit 
and points to be emphasized in develop- 
ing the unit are also given. 


e Long Beach Public Schools, Class- 
room Control: A Handbook for the Ele- 
mentary School Teacher, 1956, 20 p.; 
Classroom Control: A Handbook for the 
Junior High School Teacher, 1956, 15 p.; 
Classroom Control: A Handbook for the 
Senior High School Teacher, 1956, 21 p.; 
Guide to the Teaching of Art in Senior 
High School: Constructive Art, 1956, 29 p. 
(mimeographed); The United Nations: A 
Teacher's Handbogk, 1956, 68 p. (mimeo- 
graphed); Navaho Indians: A Unit of 
Work, 1956, 224 p. Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia: the Schools. 


The three booklets on classroom con- 
trol represent an effort to share the tech- 
niques used by successful teachers in 
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meeting problems that arise in the class- 
room. All three booklets contain a num- 
ber of suggestions for handling difficult 
situations and describe steps that may be 
taken to prevent misconduct in class. 

The art guide covers the art media of 
ceramics, leather and weaving. A section 
is given to each medium and its place in 
the art program. Help on developing art 
experiences in that particular area is 
described. 

The United Nations handbook is cer- 
tainly a useful compendium of informa- 
tion for teachers who develop a unit on 
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Register NOW for ASCD’s 
Twelfth Annual Conference 


vy Headquarters in the Sheraton-Jefferson and the Statler Hotels, St. Louis, 
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vx Three general sessions focused directly on the theme 


ye Over 85 study-discussion groups planned for discussing problems of mutual 


Assemblies with panels of leading educators 


Clinics on specific job responsibilities. 


For further information and for preregistration forms write to: 


ASCD, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


this agency. The booklet closes with sug- 
gestions for teaching such a unit at differ- 
ent grade levels and lists teaching re- 
sources that may be used in developing 
the unit. 


The comprehensive resource unit on 
the Navaho Indians should be useful to 
all teachers who wish to familiarize 
pupils with the native peoples of our 
country. Many suggestions for develop- 
ing learning activities are given through- 
out the booklet. Procedures for making 
various types of articles used by Indians 
are given. 
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HE complexity of modern life is per- 

haps nowhere revealed more clearly 
than in the current need to bring about 
an effective relationship of school and 
community. In a nation which early 
realized that public education is an es- 
sential instrument for its proper develop- 
ment it does seem odd that so much 
effort is now needed to guarantee that 
the public remains sensitive to the signifi- 
cance of that which it wrought with so 
much of distinction. Education came into 
being as a formal undertaking in this 
country because the citizen valued it. It 
developed with amazing rapidity for the 
same reason. And it will be maintained 
for this reason. Yet today, when we work 
to create a public interest in education, 
we often forget that our schools gained 
their status long ago just because of the 
presence of a determined public. 

The “rules and regulations” that fol- 
low below are beautifully illustrative of 
the point. They were adopted and posted 
in 1844 in what is now the Brattleboro, 
Vermont, School District. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 
oF ScHoot District No. | 
ADOPTED BY THE DisTRICT, 

DECEMBER 18, 1844 


Things Required 


|. To be punctual in attendance upon all 
the exercises of the school. 
To pay due regard to cleanliness and 
personal deportment. 
3. To treat fellow pupils with kindness 
and all with becoming deference. 
1. To bring from parents or guardians a 
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written excuse for tardiness or absence, if 
required by the teacher. 

5. To be supplied with necessary books 
and stationery. 

6. To have a place for everything, and 
every thing in its place. 

To go directly to and from school, and 
to pe proper respect to all on the way. 

8. To enter the school-house in a quiet, 
orderly manner, and make no noise in the 
entry, or about the buildings. 

9. To yield due obedience to all the regu- 
lations of the school. 


Things to Be Done Only by Permission 


1. To leave the seat for any purpose. 

2. To leave the room in school-time. 

3. To put wood in the stove, or open or 
shut a door or window. 

4. To leave a study commenced, or to 
take up a new one. 


Things Forbidden 


1. To ask questions during the time of 
re nentions except by the class reciting. 

To make any communication, either by 
ne by writing, or by signs, during the 
time of school. 

3. To eat fruit or any other thing during 
school time. 

4. To cut, mark, scratch, or in any man- 
ner deface the printed bills, desks, seats, or 
any part of the building. 

5. To enter the school-house except by 
the door. 

6. To throw a ball or any other missile 
within or at the school buildings. 

7. To use profane or vulgar language. 

8. To use opprobrious epithets, or in any 
way insult a fellow-pupil. 

9. To put the feet on the seats or desks. 

10. To engage in a personal quarrel, o 
to encourage others so to do. 

11. To remain out about the buildings in 
school-hours. 


The punishment for violating the above 
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Rules is left discretionary with the teacher; 
to be proportioned to the nature of the 
offence. Repeated violation is to be referred 
to the Prudential Committee. 

All damages done to the buildings, fences, 
and school property shall be made good by 
parents or guardians. 

The above Rules and Regulations may be 
altered or amended at any annual meeting 
of the district, or meeting called for that 
purpose. 

Now, over a century later, no such 
simplicity of relationship, even in Ver- 
mont, between school and community is 
possible. Moreover, given our vastly in- 
creased bodies of knowledge—knowledge 
to be taught and knowledge of what is 
involved in learning, and hence in teach- 
ing—one may properly doubt that a 
direct relationship of this sort would be 
fruitful. Further, and not of least impor- 
tance, is the fact that public schools to- 
day are no longer supported by the 
homogeneous public which in 1844 was 
able to agree on these quite specific rules. 

Yet we must have a public no less in- 
terested. This is clear. We must, how- 
ever, anticipate that the governing rules 
and regulations of the schools will 
emerge from professional understanding. 
Thus it is that the public, once able to 
provide the pattern for the conduct of 
the school, is now asked to trust those 
whose special study has qualified them to 
provide leadership. Each citizen has a 
vital stake in this problem, but few have 
a chance to influence it directly. The 
wonder is, the more one reflects upon 
the matter, that schools are as well sup- 
ported today as they are. 

Actually, of course, the public was not 
without leadership in this earlier day. 
Harry N. Montague, currently superin- 
tendent of the Town of Brattleboro 
School District, has said, in response to 
an inquiry from me, that these rules and 
regulations “were probably prepared by 
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the Prudential Committee, with perhaps 
the aid and advice of the teacher .. .” 
The italics are mine, used to indicate the 
opportunity given the professional per- 
son (or the earlier equivalent thereof) to 
speak as an authority with his citizen 
peers. But this teacher, in this district, 
had his school (or his one room) in which 
he, and he alone, provided the equivalent 
of, as Mr. Montague puts it, “our total 
public education from grades one 
through twelve.” He would, of course, be 
interested in the rules and regulations 
adopted. They were his to enforce, as his 
wisdom dictated. 

There is nothing here which suggests a 
pattern for the present relationship of the 
teacher and community, except where (as 
might still be true of Vermont) the Dis- 
trict (or Town) Meeting still passes on 
educational policies and programs. A 
principle is at issue, however. Our pub- 
lic schools are public and, in ways which 
the profession must yet invent, the public 
mind must be brought to meet the pro- 
fessional mind. The former cannot be 
dismissed because the profession may 
believe that the problem is too compli- 
cated for the public to comprehend. The 
public mind is the one “force” in educa- 
tion which, if its intelligence can but be 
extended, will offset the pressure of those 
segments of the total population whose 
vocal ability has given them power be- 
yond their numbers. 

There is no way to return to 1844; no 
informed person would want to do this. 
We must try, however, to invent the mod- 
ern equivalents of those face-to-face rela- 
tionships which gave the professional 
person in that earlier day the opportun- 
ity to be an educative force in develop- 
ing community understanding. 

—H. Gorvon Hut trisn, professor of 
education, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus. 
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Cigniticant Books in Review 


American Pragmatism and Education. 
By John L. Childs. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1956. 

“Dewey's pragmatism is now out- 
moded.” “Pragmatism is not a_philos- 
ophy.” “Progressive education is dead.” 
These and similar remarks are heard 
these days when teachers get together to 
discuss educational problems. The lie is 
given to these and similar notions by Pro- 
fessor John L. Childs in his most recent 
book, American Pragmatism and Educa- 
tion. In fact it is Child’s conviction that 
“the pragmatists in their emphasis on 
education for the all-round growth of the 
child through purposeful activity have 
exerted a revolutionary influence on cur- 
riculum trends, not only in our own coun- 
try but in many other lands.” The crucial 
factors of this “revolutionary influence” 
include: (a) the idea that “democracy” 
be “viewed both as a way of life and as 
a form of government” and that children 
and youth be developed as “democratic 
citizens through responsible participation 
in real life situations”; (b) the “evolution- 
ary view of behavior as a never-ending 
adjustment to surroundings’; and (c) the 
perception that learnings are not discrete, 
solitary occurrences” . . . but rather that 
“habits, techniques, knowledge, mean- 
ings, life outlooks, and even underlying 
and pervasive intellectual and emotional 
dispositions are all acquired in one and 
the same process of experiencing.” 

Professor Childs has reviewed briefly 
the significant contributions of four pio- 
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neers in the American pragmatist move- 
ment: Charles S. Peirce, William James, 
George H. Mead, and John Dewey. In 
the main, the important ideas developed 
by these thinkers include: (a) “the 
methodology of experimental science 
which links thought with action and 
which gives ultimate authority to empiri- 
cal procedures,” (b) “the theory of organic 
evolution with its inescapable corollary 
that man and culture are emergents with 
a natural biosocial process,” (c) their 
great concern over “democracy,” and (d) 
“the emergence of an interdependent in- 
dustrial order with its challenge to the 
premises of economic individualism and 
the self-sufficient nation state.” 

Then on the basis of his review of the 
pragmatist movement, Childs undertakes 
to present a critical analysis of the unique 
contributions to education of selected 
leading pragmatist-educators: Professors 
William H. Kilpatrick, George S. Counts, 
Boyd H. Bode, and a team of writers 
comprising R. Bruce Raup, chairman, 
George E. Axtelle, Kenneth D. Benne 
and B. Othanel Smith. 

In addition to the major contributions 
to American education indicated above, 
Childs has noted that each of these men 
has developed certain unique emphases: 
Kilpatrick has stressed the basic condi- 
tions of learning—that “we learn what 
we live.” He has also contributed the 
“project method” as the embodiment of 
Dewey's “complete act of thought.” Then 
it is proposed that Counts’ special empha- 
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RAINBOW RHYTHMS 

RECORDINGS AND MUSIC FOR CHILDREN 

Composed, arranged and recorded by Nora Belle Emerson 
Edited by Thos. E. McDonough 


FIRST SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Blue Label). : 
$5.50 per set postpaid. Run, Hop, Skip, Walk, The Doll, The Acorn, Bouncing Balls and eleven 


SECOND SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Red Label). : 
$5.50 per set postpaid. Rainbow Rhythm Band, Jump the Rope, The Elephant, Cotton Pickers, 
Windmills, U. S. Victory March and nine other mimetics, rhythm stories and imitations. 


THIRD SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Green Label). 7 
$5.50 per set postpaid. God Made the World So Beautiful, Bubble Song, Snowflakes and Skating, 


NEW EDITION (October 1, 1956) 
FOURTH SERIES (3 vinylite records—14 rhythms—78 RPM) 
$6.00 per set postpaid 


The Wheel Chair Waltz, Little Ole Rock on a Hill, Snap Finger Polka, Where Is That Little Shadow, 
This Little Leaf Came Tumbling Down, Roll the Ball and eight other rhythm pattern movements 
for the primary and intermediate grades; ALSO ARRANGED FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. 


Instruction Booklets Accompany Each Set of Records 
THESE ARE PIANO RECORDINGS 


These rhythmic patterns and songs are original. Each rhythm and song arises from a natural situation. 
Basic rhythmic principles such as tempo, accent and intensity are emphasized to facilitate the teaching of 
fundamental body movements. These arrangements are also suitable for exceptional children. 


Mail Orders to: 
RAINBOW RHYTHMS, P.O. Box 608, Emory University, Georgia 
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sis has been the idea that the study of 
“civilization” be made “the basic cate- 
gory in the enterprise of education.” In 
his treatment of the work of Boyd H. 
Bode, Childs has stressed the former’s 
concern that schools undertake to help 
our people deal with the fundamental 
conflicts in our culture: on the one hand 
the older “absolutistic and authoritarian 
elements” and, on the other hand, the 
emergent “empirical attitudes and the 
method of experimental inquiry.” Special 
consideration has been given in_ this 
volume to the varying viewpoints of these 
three writers relative to the matter of 
“indoctrination.” 

It appears in this connection that 
Childs has been perhaps more critical of 
the recent book by R. Bruce Raup and 
associates: The Improvement of Practical 
Intelligence (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1950). He has quoted these 
writers to the effect that they claim to 
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have added a new dimension to what 
they claim was Dewey's complete reli- 
ance on “factual” or “experimental in- 
quiry.. He apparently questions this 
claim. He also labels as “Utopian” their 
faith in the possibility of setting up an 
“uncoerced common persuasion” leading 
to “consensus” as the criterion of democ- 
racy. These criticisms are sure to lead to 
new controversy, at least among the 
pragmatists. 

In this book Childs has undertaken to 
clear up “certain ambiguities and diff- 
culties” in the writings of eminent prag- 
matist educators. He concludes with a note 
of warning in respect to the rising strength 
of Catholic education and the increasing 
demands by “Roman Catholic leaders” 
that their schools should have “their pro- 
portionate share of public funds.” 

—Reviewed by Mus E. Cary, lec- 
turer in education, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville. 
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From School Program to School Plant. 
By John H. Herrick, Ralph D. Mc- 
Cleary, Wilfred F. Clapp and Wal- 
ter Bogner. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1956. 


This book gives wholesome evidence 
throughout of its origins. The points of 
view of the local and of the state plan- 
ning agencies are harmoniously blended 
with those of both the architect and the 
consultant. Itself the product of collabo- 
ration, the book develops out of past 
experience and principle the need for 
involving in school plant planning many 
persons who either are or will be affected 
by the physical facilities developed. 

Considerable stress is placed upon the 
school survey as a means for doing neces- 
sary spade work in advance of any spe- 
cific school plant planning. A number of 
criteria have been enunciated for judging 
the merits of a school survey and the 
recommendations found in the school 
survey report. Although the authors 
specify that these criteria are not mutu- 
ally exclusive nor all inclusive in nature 
and that they are not to be considered as 
absolutes, the statement of these prin- 
ciples is bound to be helpful to many a 
practicing school administrator, school 
plant consultant, and graduate student in 
school administration. 

Probably the outstanding feature of 
the volume is the consistency with which 
the authors have kept school plant plan- 
ning subordinate to the program which 
is to be served by the plant. The reader 
will find inescapable the conclusion that 
the program of the school is the real key 
to the kind of school plant that should be 
developed. It is emphasized that the pro- 
posed construction of a new school pro- 
vides additional stimulus for taking stock 
of the instructional situation. 

The critical reader who has had some 
experience with the problems of school 
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plant planning will undoubtedly find 
himself at variance with the authors in a 
number of particulars. Even in these in- 
stances, the difference of opinion will 
generally highlight the fact that the area 
under consideration at the moment is one 
of opinion rather than one of knowledge. 
The difference can be made to serve as a 
valuable basis for thoughtful appraisal 
and for subsequent agreement or dis- 
agreement. 

It may be expected that, whereas some 
readers will question the value for them 
of the formulas presented for calculating 
the index for subject areas and for the 
number of teaching stations needed, 
others will find the formula approach to 
be a convenient facilitating device. Also, 
while the authors cite a “trend” toward 
larger general classrooms—and by impli- 
cation give their blessing thereto—there 
are bound to be those who hold the posi- 
tion that research as to what constitutes 
an optimum area for a classroom is more 
essential than letting practice dictate 
standards. Where the authors see the 
large classroom as an expression of func- 
tion, even they would agree that there 
are many instances in which it represents 
nothing more than being in style. 

The authors have performed a notable 
service in crystallizing much of what has 
been more or less in the atmosphere of 
school building planning, the expression 
of the need to have educators do the edu- 
cational planning and the need to have 
architects and engineers do the planning 
for which their training has particularly 
qualified them. The educator’s contribu- 
tion to school plant planning is educa- 
tional; the architect’s contribution is 
architectural. 

—Reviewed by James A. vAN ZWOLL, 
professor of school administration, Col- 
lege of Education, University of Mary- 
land, College Park. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Content Selection 


Chicago, Illinois 
November 30, 1956 


Editor, Educational Leadership 
Dear Sir: 

In the March 1956 issue of Educational 
Leadership, Arthur W. Foshay in an 
article titled, “Choice of Content,” dis- 
cussed the effect of accepting two con- 
cepts about the nature of man on choice 
of curriculum content. The two assertion, 
about man which were examined were 
first that man is a reasoning being and 
second that man is a self-evaluator. For 
example, Mr. Foshay indicated that the 
acceptance of the notion that man is a 
reasoning being implied that in arith- 
metic to the extent that arithmetic is 
taught as a logical tool and not just as a 
computational exercise, the learner is be- 
ing treated as a rational animal. Mr. 
Foshay also included in this article illus- 
trations from the content areas of lan- 
guage and science. 

This writer should like to suggest that 
in addition to the acceptance of some 
notions about the nature of man there 
are other areas in which basic assertions 
are made when a choice of curriculum 
content is made. When Mr. Foshay ac- 
cepted the idea that man is a reasoning 
animal and that consequently arithmetic 
should be taught as a logical tool, I 
should like to suggest that he, at the 
same time, was accepting some notion 
about the role of the school. Possibly the 
unstated assertion about the role of the 
school in this case is that the school is to 


January 1957 


develop the mind, that is, to give knowl- 
edge and develop the powers of thinking. 
Substantiation of the general point that 
assertions are being made in other areas 
than just the nature of man to determine 
the selection of curriculum content can 
be easily noted. 

While Man is a reasoning being—he is 
also an emotional being—a social being 
—a spiritual being. These assertions also 
should have implications for choice of 
curriculum. We might state that we 
should have a course on how to control 
your emotions, or a course on social danc- 
ing, or how to become kind, wise, etc. 
(These items may appear in some schools 
but this should not confuse the argu- 
ment.) If assertions had to be made only 
about the nature of Man then these afore- 
mentioned curriculum items would be 
automatically in our curriculum. They 
are not in many curricula because other 
different assertions about the nature of 
man are made and/or additional asser- 
tions are being made (although they may 
be contradictory) about the role of the 
school, the nature of society, knowledge, 
and the nature of learning, and the pur- 
poses of life. And the curriculum which 
would result from these assertions would 
be probably quite different from that 
indicated by Mr. Foshay. 

That this is an extremely complex but 
interesting intellectual task can be readily 
seen if we think through this process 
using several different assertions only 
about the nature of man, the role of the 
school, about society, and about knowl- 
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edge. For example, many sincere educa- 
tors would hold as their basic assertions 
that Man is a reasoning animal; that the 
role of the school is to develop loyal 
American citizens; that our society is con- 
stantly changing; and that knowledge 
(American History) is desirable. With the 
acceptance of these assertions, one could 
readily see in a curriculum a course in 
American History, with different topics 
each year, that would be developing criti- 
cal reading skills, and developing citi- 
zens devoted to our way of life. Other 
equally sincere educators would question 
some of these assertions. For example, 
the idea that Man is a reasoning animal 
might be accepted; it might be held that 
if one develops a reasoning animal 
(Man) that it is not necessary to postu- 
late the development of loyal American 
citizens—if Man is rational he will be a 
good citizen. And the assertion that our 
society is constantly changing would be 
denied on the grounds that there are 
fundamental processes in our society al- 
ways operating and that only the surface 
characteristics of society change. The 
assertion that American History may in- 
volve valid knowledge might also be 
accepted. Now with the acceptance of 
these notions one might envision a course 
in the curriculum which was to develop 
critical skills in analyzing the funda- 
mental problems of our American society. 

What the writers would like to suggest 
would be some further consideration by 
curriculum specialists of some theory 








about the basic areas in which assertions 
are made and in which areas they should 
be raised consciously and consistently if 
a more judicious selection of curriculum 
content is to be made. It would also be 
worthwhile to formulate some of these 
assertions in the basic areas and try to 
develop some consistency (if possible ) 
from area to area. It is certainly about 
time that we think and write in a more 
significant and profound way about cur- 
riculum than the following. 

“From time to time, special interest groups 
have affected the secondary school purposes 
and program. A temperance group was 
largely responsible for the requirement of 
teaching the ill effects of tobacco, alcohol, 
and narcotics. Conservation, safety educa- 
tion, the humane treatment of animals, and 
driver education are among studies in the 
contemporary secondary school program 
that are the result of concerted efforts of 
concerned groups of people. Changes in 
secondary education have not been changes 
dictated by the minds of educators from 
their ivory towers; they have been responses 
sensitive to the changed needs of youth and 
the society served.”! 

I agree with Mr. Foshay that we should 
continue thinking about this area of cur- 
riculum research. I also hope my conclu- 
sions are of interest to others in the field. 

Louise L. TYLER 
Department of Education 
Chicago Teachers College 
Chicago 21, Illinois 

‘Annual Report, 1955-56, General Superin- 
tendent of Chicago Public Schools, We Build 


the Secondary School An Educational Program, 
Chicago, Illinois: the Schools, p. 7. 
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From the Editor 


Planning. Just when are plans devel- 
oped for future issues of the journal and 
other ASCD publications? In a very real 
sense this planning is a continuous proc- 
ess of exploration and experimentation. 
Each year, however, such planning is put 
into tentative form during January and 
February, preceding the March meeting 
of the Association. 

In these pre-Conference months, the 
editorial office seeks advice as to the con- 
cerns, interests and needs that are timely, 
urgent and significant to members of the 
Association. Hundreds of letter have been 
addressed to ASCD members and others, 
asking for responses that will be used in 
projecting plans for ASCD publications. 

Whether or not you have received one 
of these letters, we want very much to 
have your ideas and suggestions included 
in these plans. In your thinking, what are 
two or three basic issues or problems 
which should be treated in ASCD’s publi- 
cations—whether in Educational Leader- 
ship, a yearbook or a booklet? Will you 
send me immediately your response to 
this question? Perhaps you will answer 
as an individual; or, even better, you may 
raise this question as a topic for discus- 
sion in a class or in a group of your col- 
leagues, so that we may have the benefit 
of a group’s thinking and discussion. 
Please be extremely selective in your re- 
sponse—indicating only a few of the 
most urgent issues. 

Through such suggestions as yours re- 
garding the most pressing issues and 
problems before us in American educa- 
tion, the ASCD Publications Committee 
will have a better opportunity to deter- 
mine gaps and needs in our publications 
program. 


January 1957 








We need your help and look forward 
to hearing from you. 


Centennial Year. Significant for all 
school people is the planned observance 
of the 100th anniversary of the founding 
of the National Education Association of 
the United States. The year-long celebra- 
tion will begin January 1, 1957. 

On August 26, 1857, in the city of 
Philadelphia, 43 educators from a dozen 
states and the District of Columbia met 
to form the first national organization of 
teachers in the United States, the Na- 
tional Teachers Association—the fore- 
runner of the National Education Associ- 
ation. Thus was created an opportunity 
for school people to associate themselves 
together voluntarily in a national organi- 
zation “. . . to promote the educational 
welfare of our country...” and “. . . to 
advance the dignity, respectability, and 
usefulness of their calling.” 

Prominent Americans from all walks of 
life will join the members of the National 
Education Association in celebrating the 
Centennial anniversary of the NEA, when 
the nation’s teachers will appraise “a cen- 
tury of progress in education.” The nation- 
wide Centennial Birthday Party is sched- 
uled for the evening of Thursday, April 
4, 1957. 


New Appointment. We welcome Law- 
rence G. Derthick who has been named 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. Dr. 
Derthick comes to this position after 
serving, since 1942, as superintendent of 
schools at Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


Visitors. Recent visitors to the ASCD 
headquarters office are these: 

J. B. Wurre, dean, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Florida, Gainesville. 
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6-Piece accessory set, shown on train above, $8 extra. 
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And_when you need Hollow Blocks 

. you'll want the famous Mor- 
Pla Jumbo-Blox that interlock 
will not slidefapart. Children can 
build hundreds of things (without 
teacher help) with the basic #4 
unit at $30. 


Prices are f.o.b. Birmingham, Michigan 


“4 ahi ieee Macias | 





Complete information or order direct from 


R. H. STONE PRODUCTS 
PO Box 414 Detroit 31, Mich. 


Cars detach so 
everyone gets a 
chance to play 


WiutiaM B. Evans, supervisor of ele- 
mentary education, Public Schools, Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland. 

Joun A. Dotson, dean, University of 
Georgia, Athens. 

MarIAN Younc, professor of education, 
with a group of her students from 
Goucher College, Towson, Maryland. 

C. GLEN Hass, associate superintend- 
ent in charge of instruction, Public 
Schools, Arlington County, Virginia, and 
the following members of the supervisory 
staff of the Arlington County Schools: 
FLORENCE BOOKER, KATHERINE CONAFAY, 
KATHRYN Cook, Epwina DEANS, ELIza- 
BETH DONAHUE, HELEN K. Frintay, LEVIN 
HANIGAN, GRACE HILDEBRAND, JOHNNY 
JoHNson, GENETTE NyGARD, CLAUDIA 
Pirrs, EVELYN THORNTON, and WILLIAM 
YOUNG. 


Choice and current. 

Educational Television for Your Com- 
munity is a timely brochure. It will help 
become better in- 


interested persons 
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Mor-Pla Blok-Train 


Safe and sturdy enough for the 
roly-poliest youngster in the 
room! New 4-car Mor-Pla 
Blok-Train for hauling, riding, 
sharing. Built for rugged use. 
34-inch birch plywood with 
heavy hardwood axles that will 
not break. Basic train, with 
4 flat-car platforms, $18.50. 
Shown below with Mor-Pla 
Blox that lock on. 






Mor- Pla Jumbo - Blox 
not included with train 
at $18.50. 


“MOR-PLA 


JUMBO-BLOX AND TRAINS 


formed about educational television, its 
initial and operating costs, and its tre- 
mendous potential that is as yet only 
dimly discerned. Copies of the booklet 
can be obtained by writing to the Educa- 
tional Television and Radio Center, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 

The Intellectual Revolution, an address 
by Harold C. Urey on the occasion of the 
25th anniversary celebration of the Louise 
C. Buhl Hall of Science, Chatham Col- 
lege, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, opens 
doors to the evaluations of science and 
other human aspirations. 

Always fascinating and comprehensive 
in its world view and interpretation is 
UNESCO Features: A Weekly Bulletin 
for Press and Radio. This feature service 
is made available to editors by the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural. Organization, 19 Avenue 
Kléber, Paris, France. 

—Rosert R. Leeper, editor, Educa- 
tional Leadership. 
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@ THE CHILD IN THE EDUCATIVE PROCESS 
By Danie A. Prescott, University of Maryland. In press 


A leading authority in the field of Child Development gives us “one of the few 
really great professional books of our generation,” the result of a study of some 
40,000 students throughout the country who have completed work in his program. 
Part I “On the Educative Process,” shows that learning, development and adjust- 
ment are individual matters; Part Il “On Understanding Children,” analyzes the 
knowledge and skills a teacher must have to understand his pupils as individual 
developing persons; Part II] “On Human Development,” gives the theoretical 
foundation to explain development, behavior and adjustment; and Part IV describes 
practical steps taken by school systems to implement the educative process. 


AN EDUCATIONAL HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
By ADOLPHE E. Meyer, New York University. In Press 


This vividly written text treats the educational history of the twentieth century 
more fully than any general history of American education to date. Written for 
third and fourth year college classes, it covers the period from the early 17th 
century to the present. Its purpose is to examine the salient landmarks of American 
educational history, with special attention given to individuals who influenced it. 


EDUCATIONAL SUPERVISION 
sy CHESTER T. McNERNEY, The Pennsylvania State University. McGraw- 
Hill Series in Education. 341 pages, $4.50 


An especially well-organized and well-written text suitable for use at all levels of the 
educational system. It begins with a definition of modern supervision and proceeds 
with a discussion of selected types of problems (with techniques for solving them) 
that the supervisor encounters in relationships with various school and community 
organizations and personnel. 


@ THE CURRICULUM 
By Cuester T. McNerney. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 292 
pages, $4.50 


A college text for students of education with an over-all view of the modern curriculum 
as it should exist in the first twelve grades. It describes the relationships among the 
home, child, and school with respect to maintaining the ideal curriculum. 


SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


3230 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 





